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Lead-work. 


HE above title does 
not refer to the 
making of S bends 
or of wiped joints, 
or any other of the 
operations included 
under the general 
head of “ plumber's 
work” as ordinarily 
understood, but to 

the now almost extinct practice of the use of 
this manageable and ductile metal in orna- 
mental work. The architectural world of to- 
day, or a section of it, is just now awakening 
io the fact that lead has in past time been 
argely used in an ornamental and decorative 
fashion, either in works created purely for 
drnament, such as statues and vases, or in 
he ornamental treatment of objects of utility 
made in this material, such as cisterns and 
fain-spout heads. We published only last 
week an example of the revival of this use of 
lead in modern times in the shape of the 
letails of a lead spout-head and conduit 
designed by Mr. Ferguson for Tullie House. 
We presume that Mr. Lethaby, whose 
ittle book on Lead-work* ‘suggests these 
remarks, would scoff at these because draw- 
ings were admittedly made for them by an 
achitect (see the final page of his book), 
instead of their being the spontaneous effort 
of the leadsman’s fancy. That, pace Mr. 
Lethaby, is a little bit of the zesthetic 
bigotry of the ‘craftsman revival.” If the 
workersjin lead have for the present lost any 
sense of the possibilities of their material in 
the way of decorative treatment, it is surely 
better that they should produce decorative 
Work in it at the suggestion of an architect 
than that they should not produce such work 
at all. This sentence is almost the one 
fault we have to find in the book in question 
—which is the reason we begin with it, to 
get rid of it atonce. If the argument applies 
to lead-work, surely it applies to everything 
else in the shape of craftsman’s work. Then 
why does Mr. Lethaby himself make excel- 
lent designs for chimney-pieces and furni- 
ture, for artisans to work from ? We might 
Surely say equally of these, that “they 
have been carefully, painfully ‘executed’ to 





* Lead-work, Old and Ornamental, and for the most 
Part English, By W. R. Lethaby, with Illustrations.— 
n: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 


the architect’s drawings.” 
'questionably much better to look at than a 
great deal of furniture which has not been 
executed to an architect’s drawings. If Mr. 
Lethaby believes so exclusively in the crafts- 
man, why does he not make tables and book- 
cases and chimney-pieces himself, instead of 
designing them? Or why scoff at the 
architect who makes drawings for lead- 
work, and the docile craftsman who works 
from them? It would be delightful, of 
course, if the worker in lead had the wish 
and the faculty to produce, out of his own 








‘we cannot 


pleasure in the work, a beautiful decorative 
treatment of the material. But since he 
obviously has not at present, surely the 
architect may deserve thanks for trying, by 
his drawings, to invite the workman to some- 
thing better. 

Apart from this little inconsistency, as it 
appears to us, Mr. Lethaby’s small book is 
an admirable vésumé of what has been and 
may be done in the way of artistic lead-work. 
After a brief historical sketch of the treat- 
ment of lead at different periods, the author 
re-commences on one of the practical uses 
of lead, as a covering to buildings. Some of 
his remarks on this portion of the subject 
altogether concur in. He 
observes that the lead roof must have been 
perseveringly maintained as the covering 
of the Medizeval cathedrals from a preference 
for its effect above any other kind of roofing. 
“The creeping of the lead on steep 
surfaces, the many burnings, and the great 
expense in large churches which would take 
literally acres of lead, made maintenance 
a burden, but they liked this' metal 
casing, and that was enough.” It might be 
suggested perhaps that there is a great 
element of conservatism in Medizval archi- 
tecture, in spite of its rather rapid changes 
in regard to style, and that when once it had 
been recognised that lead was the proper 
material for roofs, in a practical sense, it 
would be regarded as a matter of course to 
continue its use. But if the continuance 
were really from a preference of this to any 
other then available material, it was a 
justifiable preference. No other mode of 
covering a timber roof suits so well the long 
narrow roof of a Medizval church, in which 
the lines of the rolls break up what would 
otherwise be a long plane surface, give scale 
to the building, and carry on the feeling of 





prevalent verticality of line which belongs to 
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the style. We somewhat question the fact 
of a preference for timber and lead-covered 
Spires over stone ones. The weight, in 
spite of the lead, was much less than that of 
the stone spire, and could be placed ona 
central tower with less danger of spreading 
the arches of the crossing. At all events, 
if this was a preference, it was a less 
reasonable one than in the case of the 
long low roots of the nave and choir. 
In these latter cases the roof was hardly 
a portion of the architectural design in 
the same sense that the spire was. It 
was not disguised, but it was a covering 
merely, while the spire was a prominent 
architectural object. A stone spire, blended 
in design with the upper part of the tower, 
is a far more monumental-looking structure, 
and becomes a part of the architecture, 
whereas the lead spire has more the appear- 
ance of an addition, an afterthought, uncon- 
nected with the main architectural design. 
It may be questioned whether Lincoln 
would have gained by the three tall leaded 
spires said to have once surmounted its 
towers, more especially considering the 
lofty site of the cathedral, which is not so 
eesthetically suitable for spires as a level 
site. And here again, granting that such a 
spire was erected on the central tower of 
Lincoln in the fourteenth century, can 
we reasonably suppose that this was from a 
sheer preference for this form of spire? 
Is not Lincolnshire dotted over with churches 
with stone spires, some of them (though not 
the loftiest) earlier than this date, many of 
them not far from it? In the face of this 
evidence, we should conclude that the 
erection of a timber and leaden spire on 
the central tower of Lincoln, in preference 
to a stone one, was due to timidity, or at 
least prudence, on the part of the builders. 
In Devonshire we find undoubted preference 
for the leaden spire, though we do not know 
that Barnstaple church is a very fortunate 
instance. It illustrates at all events the less 
monumental character of the leaded spire, 
in its rather unhappy-looking twist. The 
shorter and more thickly-proportioned spire 
of Braunton is very picturesque and charac- 
teristic, and has maintained its lines better, 
though one has only to look at it to see how 
much patching and repairing has been re- 
quisite in the course of time. Nor can we 
quite rise to the author's enthusiasm in 
regard to the outer cupolas of St. 
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Mark’s, which, as he happily observes, | relief on the middle of the space. In spite|in length. It had an apse at each end, an. 
is not so much a_ building with aj|of the ductility of the material (should|an apse of larger dimensions, or rather 


dome, as a building “bubbling all over 
with domes ;” and great part of the exterior 
picturesqueness and peculiar character of 
the building is no doubt due tothese. But 
when we look at the section of St. Mark’s 
our respect forthem rather diminishes. They 
are so obviously unconnected with the really 
monumental portion of the design, they have 
so little relation to the interior; they look 
like huge bonnets arbitrarily fixed on over 
the genuine domes. Lead covering directly 
on a stone dome is another matter, though of 
course the dome in that case must be designed 
with regard to exterior as well as interior 
effect, which is not the case with the 
masonry domes of St. Mark’s, nor indeed 
with St. Sophia, which is a building mainly 
for internal effect. It looks as if the Venetian 
architects, in adopting the low segmental 
_ Byzantine dome, had felt this deficiency, and 
proceeded to make an exterior domical 
wscenery..over..the. real domes... They suc- 
ceeded in their intention, but in a manner 
‘which jis ‘a little barbaric after all; though 
this. barbaric.element is, perhaps, in a way, a 
part of the charm of St. Mark’s, of the hold 
it has on our imagination. 

We cannot quite go with the author in 
what appears to amount to a recommenda- 
tion that we should return to the use of cast 
lead for roofing, in place of milled lead. 
He does not positively say so, but the effect 
of his short chapter on the subject is to 
leave that impression. While we fully agree 
with him as to the more agreeable 
appearance of cast lead, his own admission 
that it is not quite even in thickness and is 
subject to faults in the casting (to which 
may be added its greater weight in order to 
ensure sufficient strength in the thinnest 
parts) is more than enough, on practical 
grounds, to overbalance the charge that 
milled lead is more liable to crack. The 
preference for cast lead seems to be 
archeological rather than practical. 

The most interesting part of the book, and 
the larger proportion of it, is that which 
describes the decorative uses to which lead- 
work has been put. These form a very good 
summary, accompanied by a good many 
illustrations of decorative work of various 
types. We have records and illustrations of 
jead coffins, relief sculptural subjects on lead 
fonts, inscriptions, tankards, statues, and 
vases. The attempt to revive the liking 
for statues in lead we hardly think can 
be successful. It is true that, as Mr. 
Blomfield observed in his book on gardens, 
the material is one which improves in 
tone of surface by weathering, and in this 
climate is better fitted for out-door statues 
than stone in that respect; but there 
is a certain clumsiness of appearance in 
large-scale figures modelled in lead which 
cannot be got over, and which is in fact very 
faithfully represented in Mr. Lethaby’s 
sketches of some of these works, which have 
a rather unhappy look. It is true that the 
author seems half inclined to regard lead as 
a material in which you may execute figures 
which it would not be worth while to execute 
in more monumental materials. “It is a 
material on which a designer. may permit 
himself slightness, caprice, or even triteness. 
A statue that would be tame in stone, or 
contemptible in marble, may well be a 
charming decoration if only in lead.” But is 
this saying very much for the material ? 

It is better suited to vases and their enrich- 
ments, and we quite agree with the author in 
his admiration of the charming example from 
Hampton Court, with its little seated figures 
rising from the handles. For finials and 
crestings lead is of course admirably adapted; 
and the cistern and pipe-head decorations 
given represent exactly the best treatment of 
the material, and are excellent suggestions 
as to style, if used as such and not merely as 
things to copy from. The best of all is the 
one from Haddon (Fig. 70) an admirable 
design in which a rich cresting forms the 
finish to the plain surface of the head, which 
iS Ornamented only bya circular patera in low 





we rather say because of it?) low relief 
ornament seems best suited to lead, as the 
softness of the material gives an appearance 
of fragility to ornament in high relief, except 
in regard to the rounded bossy masses of 
figures in relief. 

As to various possible uses of lead in 
decoration, we notice the author’s suggestion 
that it might effectively be used as an inlay 
in cast iron, where the work has not to be 
painted ; the grey, subdued lustre of the lead 
would have a very good effect in this 
manner. The possibilities of the material 
for pattern glazing, where white glass only 
is employed, and the lead lines become the 
prominent object, are well touched upon and 
illustrated. Where coloured glass is the 
main object of the design, we hold that the 
lead is entirely subordinate -as to its lines of 
design ; only it should be constructively 
recognised, not shirked. 

The book is well worth the attention of 
all architects, who may derive useful sugges- 
tions from it, even if they do not accept the 
author's views entirely. 
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STUDIES FOR THE RESTORATION 
OF THE BASILICA AND FORUM 
OF THE ROMAN CITY AT SIL- 
CHESTER. 


By Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A. 


HE dasilica and forum of the Roman city 

at Silchester, which were excavated 

by the Rev. J. Gerald Joyce, late Rector of 

Strathfieldsaye, between the years 1867 and 

1873, have recently been carefully re- 

examined and planned under the auspices of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 

From the discoveries made in the re- 
examination and from the architectural frag- 
ments, now for the first time collected, from 
which drawings to scale have been made, it 
has become possible to attempt a restoration 
of this group of buildings, which constituted 
the centre of the Roman town. These 
restorations form the subject of illustrations 
in the present number. 

The courtyard, or open area of the fords, 
measures about 142 ft. from north to south 
by 130 ft. from east to west. It was lined by 
ambulatories on three sides, the roofs of 
which were upheld by ranges of Doric 
columns, which must, from existing remains, 
have been between 15 and 16 ft. high. 
Behind the ambulatory lay ranges of cham- 
bers, offices on the south side connected 
with the Government of the city, shops on 
the east and north sides. External to all 
these there was another ambulatory which 
surrounded both forum and dasilica. The 
internal ambulatory probably had a terraced 
roof, in order to allow of windows above 
it of sufficient size to light the various 
chambers and public offices of the south side. 
The shops on the north and east sides may 
have opened on both ambulatories, the inner 
and the outer, and in this manner have 
obtained a sufficiency of light. As the walls 
are everywhere of considerable thickness it 
may be presumed that these shops had rooms 
over them for storage or habitation, access 
to which was obtained by wooden stairs from 
below. The three ranges of building of the 
forum were in all likelihood covered by a 
roof whose height was the same as that of 
the aisle roof of the adjoining Jdaszlica. It 
was covered by hexagonal stone slabs. A 
gateway of some stateliness, but whose form 
it is not easy to determine, gave access to the 
forum and its area on the east side, while two 
others of less importance served as entrances 
on the north and south. Thenorth side had, 
at a point aboutthe centre of its length, an 
apsidal chamber opening upon the inner 
ambulatory—probably an exedra. 

The Jdasilica lay west of the forum, its 
eastern wall forming the south side of the 
forum and bounding its area on the west. It 
was a long rectangular hall lying north and 
south, 58 ft. in width and close upon 270 ft. 















apsidal chamber, opened upon the centre 
the building. The central apse had be 
decorated with various marbles, and from j 
size and position was probably the cound. 
hall of the governing body of the city. 

evidently opened in its full width upon t 
body of the dasz/ica, and access was obtaine 
to it by three wide steps. The floors of 
these apses were raised over two feet abo 
that of the dasi/ica. To north and south 
the central apse, and lining the west side 
the great hall, were various chambers, a 
of which had the same breadth east an 
west, though-in other directions their dimen 
sions varied. What purposes they serve 
can now be only a matter of conjecture. I; 
the most southern Mr. Joyce discovered ~ . 
buried in the débrzs, an eagle of bronze"!P 
which he believed to be, and probably witl} 4 
truth, a legionary one. a y 

The Jdasilica had a varied history, whiclf 
may be read plainly enough in its ruinsf 
although, as in the constructions of the 
adjoining forum, the masonry seldom rises 
above the level of the floors. , b 

Originally this’ great hall, 58 ft. wide an : aw 
270 ft. long, was divided into a central nave : 
with aisles on each side formed by colon?“ 
nades, fragments of the columns of which?” 
colonnades still exist. As the central apse 
opened into the basilica, and could only be 
lighted from it on account of the chamber 
of the western side, there may have been : 
transept, formed by the interruption of th 
colonnades at this point. 

From its great length in proportion te 
its breadth, and from the disposition of its 
apses, it is impossible to suppose tha 
the building was used for one purpose 
only. If it be taken for granted tha 
the north and south apses, with thei 
raised floors, indicated the positions of 
the law courts, and that screens parted} 
these courts off from the rest of the building JF 
it will be seen that a space will be left injF® 
front of the great central apse which might} g 
very well have been set apart for the use off | 
the citizens on important occasions—such, four: 
instance, as the election of the magistrategg’P: 
of the city. | Ad 

For a considerable period from its founda-#~ 
tion the Jasélica and its annexes doubtlesg@* 
remained the chief ornament of the city. 
But an evil day came at last. Either in 
some internal tumult, or by the incur- 
sion of external enemies, the town suffered 
severely, and the éaszlica was burnt down 
(See “Archzologia,” xlvi., 359, ef seg.) 
After a time, when peace had been restored, 
the inhabitants began to raise again the 
fallen buildings. Those on the west side of 
the daszlica were erected with the same 
plan and on the same foundations as the old 
ones. The existing remains show clearly 
enough, what was also proved by excavation, 
that in this part no change was made in the 
disposition of these various chambers. It * 
was otherwise with the great hall. There, §* 
all was altered. The colonnades were not ! 
rebuilt, their sleeper walls even seem tof! 
have been rooted up, and the cleared space 
re-divided into a wide nave with an eastern 
aisle, a new foundation being laid for the 
support of the colonnade or arcade upon it. 
Neither of the semi-circular apses, north and 
south, were rebuilt, but rectangular 
chambers of smaller dimensions took 
their place, forming in a lopsided way 
the new tribunes of the courts. <A reference 
to the plan of the altered building will show 
the awkward manner in which this alteration 
was effected, and which is plainly to be seen 
in the existing remains of the northern 
tribune. If the re-erection of the daszlica 
and its dependent chambers took place at a 
late period of the Roman rule in Britain it 1s 
possible that the arches of Diocletian may 
have been substituted for the entablatures 
of the age of the Antonines, the probable 
date of the earlier edifice. This conjecture 
is rendered plausible by the fact that no frag- 
ments of entablatures have been found, 
Ceitainly in the later structure the materials 
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———je earlier were used again as far as they 
re available, for such fragments of the 
“hitals of the columns as have been 
erved, show a superiority of workman- 
far beyond what could have been 
“gained in the time of Constantine or at any 
r date. It would seem that additional 
itals were required for the later work, a 
cient number not having been saved 
m the ruin of the earlier colonnades. 
de imitations of these were made to supply 
deficiency, and a large fragment of one 
these last has been found. 
Ithas been supposed that the Jasz/ica had 
leries, but there are no traces of staircases, 
such galleries would have required 
eral. It may, therefore, fairly be assumed 
t the building was without these adjuncts. 
Within the limits of the space permitted 
e it is not possible to enter into a 
cription of either the fragments of the 
perstructures or the plans of the buildings 
iefly described, on which the studies for 
whic storation are based. The fragments 
- emselves are deposited in the museum at 
f the@ding, the nearest large town to the site 
Silchester, and form a considerable part of 
e growing collection there, and the plans 
e anapy be seen in the various reports published 
navef the Society of Antiquaries upon the 
colonf2Vations conducted on the site of the 
whichP™@n city. 

‘In the room devoted to the architectural 
ly bef! ains from Silchester in the museum at 
nbergf2ding, perhaps for the first time the 
sen gpchitecture of the Romano-British period 
f thas been exhibited in a way that is justly its 

ie. In most instances the want of special 
n tqgowledge on the part of curators of county 
of itgpuseums has caused the relics of the Koman 
tharguldings entrusted to their care to be 
pose egated to any obscure corner of the 
illections under their charge, or has pre- 
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theingented the admission of such relics alto- 
s ogther. Their usual fate has been either to 
arteq@e broken up for road or building material, 
linc by exceptional «good fortune to be 
ft inyeegiected on, the spot where they were 
igh und, or to form the ornament of a rockery 
se of some garden, as is the case at this 


:, forgpoment with one of the finest Roman 
ateq@epitals in this country. 

Not only are these remains cared for at 
nda-gleading, but the site from which they come 
Hlescqas being systematically explored. The work 
city. las already progressed so far that it is now 
- jnggpossible to understand the character of one 
cur-@% the towns of Roman Britain, with its 
sreqgpuouses, its temples, its baths, its municipal 
wn fpuildings, and from the discovery made in 
seg. q'892, it may be added, its churches. Out of 
red gue hundred acres constituting the site but 
thegawenty only have as yet been explored, and 
e off! so few have yielded such an abundant 
ameg@larvest of knowledge, how much more may 
olaggttill be expected from those which remain 
arlyge examined. 
ion,™@ wo methods of investigation with respect 
the™ 0 the Romano-British period are open to us, 
It y pursuing either of which we may obtain 
sre, Some insight into the state of civilisation in 
not § that period. One is by the study of inscrip- 
to.™ tions, which are by no means plentiful in 
ice-§ Britain, the other by such excavations as 
rm. are being carried on year by year at 
he- § Silchester. There is no fear of a paucity of 


it. @ Workers in the former field, but few are 
nd § forthcoming in the latter, although this latter 
lar § field would yield results as important as any 
ok § hitherto obtained by any other method of 
ay research. 


<->} —— 
NOTES. 


HE Government have lost no time 
in bringing forward their Bill 
“for making better provision for 
the settlement of labour dis- 

The measure is, of course, under 





tee ee 


is putes.” 
y the charge of Mr. Mundella, Mr. Asquith and 
.s | Mr. Burt being also associated with it; and, 
le | Whilst it is an advance upon previous 


e | ‘egislative proposals, it is still 


urel 
ts mediatorial. : : 


The new feature is that the 





initiative in endeavouring to bring the parties 
to a dispute together, without waiting for any 
appeal or invitation,—and this, not only 
when affairs have got to a deadlock, but 
wherever a difference exists “or is appre- 
hended” between employers and employed, 
or between different classes of workmen. 
The Bill aims at following up such inter- 
vention of the Board of Trade by the 
establishment of district conciliation boards 
and courts of arbitration. It is. proposed 
that a list of experts and others willing 
to act as arbitrators shall be kept by 
the Board, so that whatever particular 
industry may be concerned, a_ suitable 
umpire can be selected. This would seem 
to be the State adoption of the plan initiated 
by the London Chamber of Commerce, 
which, by-the-by, has apparently been also 
copied by the Melbourne Chamber of 
Commerce in their Voluntary Tribunal of 
Arbitration. The new Bill stops short of 
making the decisions of the arbitrators 
compulsorily binding — an omission the 
wisdom of which has been questioned. 
The President of the Board of Trade, in 
introducing the measure last week, alluded 
to the great service already rendered by 
Mr. David Dale and Dr. Spence Watson as 
arbitrators, and mentioned that the latter 
gentleman has just issued his fiftieth award, 
and that never in a single instance had any 
award of his been disputed. It might be 
argued from this record that the arbitrator's 
decisions would seldom give such dissatis- 
faction as to require legal enforcement ; but, 
on the other hand, there will always remain 
the possibility of awards being disputed, 
and it is certain that very elaborate pro- 
vision would have to be made to maintain 
the dignity of the law in the event of a 
decision under the Act being resisted. 





HERE are some additions to the recently- 
issued Education Code, 1894, which 
show that the Education Department is 
rightly determined to continue in the policy 
on which it has entered, namely, of bringing 
up the elementary schools of the country to 
a proper sanitary standard. It is the idlest 
nonsense for those in authority over these 
schools to complain that the Education 
Department now insists on things which 
hitherto it has not required. A Government 
Department lives and learns, and it is none 
too soon that the Education Department has 
arrived at the conclusion that sanitary 
requirements must be strenuously insisted 
on. Thus, the managers of a school are now 
not only to close their school at the direction 
of the sanitary authority of the locality, in 
case of such a matter as an epidemic, but 
when “any danger to health is likely to arise 
from the condition of the school.” Again, 
every part and corner of a school is now to 
be fully lighted, an important point, since 
there is no doubt that the eyesight of the 
rising generation depends largely on the way 
in which it is cared for in childhood and 
youth. Further, cesspools, when necessary, 
are to be constructed at least 20 ft. from 
the school. These things, though com- 
paratively matters of detail, all show that 
those who manage the elementary schools 
of the country must make up their minds 
that, year by year, fresh demands will be made 
on them, in order that the buildings under 
their charge may be kept up to the moving 
standard of the times. Some persons 
may sneer at such requirements as “ fad,” 
but nearly every improvement of a sanitary 
character is called by a large number of per- 
sons a “fad.” Wecan only regret that every 
school in the country, whether elementary or 
of a higher grade, is not compulsorily kept up 
to a proper sanitary standard. There is one 
point in this connexion on which emphasis 
must be laid. It is high time that, as regards 
structure and sanitary arrangements, the ele- 
mentary schools were under the charge of 
technically qualified inspectors. The inspec- 
tors who visit a school in order to test the 
mental knowledge of the pupils, should not 
have to examine the closets and the character 


i. | Board of Trade are empowered to take the | and manner of the ventilation of the build- 


Yh 





ings. This should be done at another time by 
another inspector, who has received a pro- 
fessional training. It must come to this 
sooner or later, and the sooner the better. 





HE Building Exhibition has been a fair 
success; certainly, as we have already 
observed, a great improvement on its im- 
mediate predecessors. But it has not been 
what we should have expected after all the 
promises made about it. One or two 
cautions we are disposed to offer for the 
future. It was said in the prospectus that 
this was to be the first of a series of five 
similar exhibitions under the same manage- 
ment, but we do not recollect that anything 
was Said as to the intervals of time at which 
they were to be held. If there was any idea 
of holding them in five consecutive years, we 
must say that we should regard such a 
scheme as being disastrous to any prospect 
of their real success. For an adequate 
building exhibition (which this one was not), 
one which should represent fully the means, 
methods, and materials of building brought 
up to their latest date, once in five years is 
often enough. It is not like successive 
exhibitions of artistic designs, where 
we may find something new every year. 
Progress in construction and the appli- 
cation of material does not move fast 
enough to present very important changes 
year by year. An annual building exhibi- 
tion can only result in a repetition to 
a great extent of the same things, and 
must tend to become a mere advertisement 
or bazaar for manufacturing firms to display 
their wares; even those firms which are not 
under general necessity to advertise them- 
selves feeling often obliged to put in an 
appearance in the usual way, lest they 
should be supposed to be dropping out of 
the race. There is nothing gained by this; 
to be worth holding at all, a_ building 
exhibition should be an opportunity for 
studying the last new methods and materials, 
and such cannot be produced in sufficient 
quantity annually. Then, again, a really 
complete and typical building exhibition, on 
such lines, ought to be open longer than this 
one has been, especially when one considers 
that a week was to a great extent lost to 
visitors by the late appearance of the 
catalogue—one reason why some things were 
missed out in our notes which would other- 
wise have been mentioned. We do not say the 
time was too short for the exhibition as it 
was, but it would have been too short for the 
exhibition as it ought to have been, except 
for those who have a great deal of time on 
their hands. <A minor point in which reform 
is called for is in regard to the constant 
touting of attendants and thrusting of pros- 
pectuses upon everyone who was seen 
paying any special attention to the exhibits. 
Visibly~-) make a written memorandum was 
to draw ° pon the writer the pressing attention 
of ever}, tystodian of a stall within sight, 
eager to, },ast.upon him a bundle of printed 
descript, in, of their wares, till the thing 
became serfect nuisance. This ought in 
future {'*" 3 tg be strictly forbidden, and the 
agents or attendants at stalls given to under- 
stand that their business is to give informa- 
tion only when asked for, and not to thrust 
their attentions on visitors as if they were 
anxious to drive a bargain there and then. 





HE fact that on Saturday last a 
deputation of carpenters and joiners 
applied to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
asking that no limit should be fixed to the 
hours of work, as during the winter the 
working hours were so short that they wished 
to make up for them in the summer, is a 
significant comment on the attempts which 
are being made by the Trades Union leaders 
to bring about a legal restriction of the hours 
of labour. It shows that some of the 
artisans are beginning to appreciate what 
may be the practical result of such legisla- 
tion on their own pockets. In regard to the 
forty-eight hours question generally, the 
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the Zimes on the subject of Messrs. 
Mather & Platt’s communication, before 
referred to, shows that others, like 
ourselves, do not regard their experiment 
as at all conclusive. Mr. Henry Gourlay 
observes that the leaders of the new 
Trades Unionism desire to shorten hours, not 
in the belief that the same men will turn out 
the same work in the shorter hours, “ but in 
order that more men may be employed to 
turn out the same work”; and he makes the 
commentary, ‘‘all intelligent persons must 
see that if a greater number of persons are 
employed to do the same work there will be 
less surplus to divide between employer and 
workmen.” Messrs. Mather & Platt con- 
sider that it is for the advantage of the men 
to work harder in shorter hours, and turn 
out the same amount of work in the shorter 
time, and the men have so far supported 
them. But that result is not by any means 
what the agitators for the eight hours move- 
ment want. 





HE accident in Regent-street last week, 
when some painters fell from the 
outside of a building into the street below, 
necessarily directs attention to the very 
haphazard way in which this class of 
workmen frequently are exposed to danger. 
It was but in the course of Jast autumn that 
a workman employed on the outside of the 
Law Courts was killed through the insecure 
manner in which a rope, by which his seat 
had been hoisted to a great height, had been 
fastened. ‘The practical question appears to 
be whether for painters’ work outside high 
buildings there should not be some generally 
accepted form of suspended platform, sup- 
ported by chains or ropes which have been 
tested to bear a particular weight, and 
whether a builder or master painter who 
may employ any other sort should not be 
exposed to the risk of a fine. Painting the 
outside of a house, suspended in the air, far 
above the ground, is certainly a dangerous 
employment. The principle of interference 
by the State in order to safeguard those who 
are employed in dangerous trades has long 
ago been established. No doubt it is un- 
desirable for the principle to be carried 
further than is absolutely necessary, but it is 
clear that something should be done. in 
regard to this particular point. As those who 
are passing along a street are also exposed 
to risk by the falling of workmen and their 
platform, the local authority would be justi- 
fied in making .some by-law to meet the 
danger. 





HE exhibition of Mrs. Allingham’s 


water-colour drawings at the Fine Art 
Society’s rooms shows the work *f this 
excellent artist as, if possible, betf; ° than 
ever. The combination of a broa™, true 


water-colour style with the closest, ention 
to detail cannot be better illustrate, than in 


these drawings. There is no mere c. +2 ig of 
Nature's detail, but there is the mos _ uithful 
representation of its effect by an  .od of 


execution which it is difficult to analyse on 
close inspection, but which produces, as by 
a kind of instinct, the effect required. The 
figures, though generally subordinate, are 
always thoroughly studied, and even on the 
smallest scale seem to have character and 


individuality. In the beautiful drawing 
“Near Whittington” (18) the figures 
have a most marked influence on 
the eflect of the whole; and we 
would draw special attention to those 


in “A Cottage Gate ” (22), where the figure 
ol the grown-up girl, leaning in an attitude 
ol almost classic grace against the side of the 
vate, is so admirably contrasted with the 


HOSE who are interested in decorative 
designs for wall covering should look 
at the collection of new designs at the ware- 
house of Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. in Essex- 
road. There are some noteworthy designs 
by Mr. Stephen Webb, Mr. Sumner 
Heywood, Mr. Walter Crane, and other well- 
known decorative artists, and also one or 
two new effects in the use of material. One 
of these is a paper with a comparatively 
smooth wool flock ground, with an 
apparently raised pattern in silk flock— 
really of course applied or dusted on. 
There are one or two papers of this type 
in a warm amber tone which have a charm- 
ing effect, especially from the changing sheen 
on them in different lights. Another paper 
of this type is a very delicate and graceful 
design by Mr. S. Webb, of a symmetrical 
and rather Renaissance character, consisting 
of a thin, light-toned, conventional scroll- 
work on a green ground, designed to go 
with a figure frieze by the same artist. 
Mr. Heywood Sumner’ “vine” pattern, 
which was in the last Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, is one of the new papers 
offered; as we observed in reviewing 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, it is rather 
too vertical-looking in its lines, but we find 
the design is made so that one or more 
deductions in height can be made out of it, 
according to the height of the wall on which 
it is to be used, retaining the same upper 
and lower terminations ; this is a convenience 
in adapting such a paper for staircase posi- 
tions, for which perhaps it is best fitted. 
Messrs. Jeffrey have also been using for 
friezes thin copper with a pattern in relief 
formed by pressure between a mould in 
relief and a matrix; for the preparation 
of the mould the metal design is made 
by genuine vefoussé process in the first 
instance, and hence the final stamped 
copper has a good deal of the effect of 
genuine vefoussé—the freedom and absence 
of mechanical appearance; while it can be 
produced at a very moderate cost. Among 
other designs is a graceful and fanciful 
tulip frieze by Mr. Heywood Sumner, which 
however would be better if the ground were 
kept in one colour instead of being shaded 
off so as to give a partial effect of aérial 
background, which is out of keeping in a 
wall paper. We hear that the taste for 
naturalistic flower papers is reviving again, 
though not, it is to be hoped, in so rampant 
form as it once showed ; but Messrs. Jeffrey 
have papers designed to satisfy this demand, 
which are kept as inoffensive as papers in such 
taste can be, perhaps, but are not persuasive 
to the eye of the critic. However, any one 
visiting the warehouse will find a sufficient 
number of well-designed “ conventionalities ” 
to enable him to support the depressing effect 
of the realistic papers. 





HE longer one lives the more one 

becomes convinced of the rarity among 
mankind of that quality which is expressed 
by the word “business-like,” the essence of 
which consists in doing things at the proper 
time and in the proper manner, and not at 
haphazard; and our experience in taking 
charge of architects’ drawings for the Royal 
Academy goes to show that the architectural 
profession are by no means more advanced 
than the rest of the world in this respect. 
Every year we have endeavoured to make it 
plain that we are willing to deliver at the 
Royal Academy all drawings which may be 
consigned to us in time to be photographed 
before being sent in, but that with that 
object they must be sent not later than 
a fixed hour, and that they must be 
labelled and accompanied by a letter to 
the Secretary, in accordance with Academy 
regulations. Not half of those who have 





tumid, careful steps of the small child for whom 


she has opened it. Among other drawings | 
may be specially mentioned “ Cottage at 
lreshwater (i4). “Old Kentish Manor 
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“ Hedges Farm, linnes 


* At Pinner” (47); “ Valewood 
“ Whittington” (65); and 
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sent us drawings have taken the trouble 
to coniorm to these simple conditions. 
Drawings were sent too late to be photo- 
graphed, or had not the requisite labels, 
or were not accompanied by the requisite 
signed letter, or neither condition was 


put to perpetual writing and telegraphing 




















architects to induce them to fulfil conditiqjs a sp 


which had been duly notified to them in full | 
columns, and without which their drawinfhose : 


would not have been accepted at 
Academy door. 
a drawing with the cool request, ‘‘ Kindly { 
all that is necessary in the way of labels ag 
letter,” which we had distinctly notified t 
we could not do, the writer not seeming 
reflect that if fifty people said the same thig. 
we should have to engage special hands 
do the work. Others, and among theg, 


they ought to know perfectly well, or couly 
obtain by the expenditure of a penny postagg 


who sent three drawings in to us withou 
labels, titles, architect’s name, or anything 
whatever to identify them; and therg 
they would be at this minute if he had no 
after them at the last moment. 
trouble, and possible disappointment to the 


in the hope that it may be ameliorated on 
future occasions. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS, 


AN exhibition of the works of the late P. V, 
Galland has been opened at the Palais de 
l’Industrie, where it occupies a large room in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs. This exhibition 
constitutes a considerable event in the artistic 
world. It enables one to appreciate, in a 
collective form, the life’s labour of an artist too 
little recognised, who has been at once painter, 


and varied talent places him in the first rank of 
contemporary artists. With a respect for his art 
which is now unfortunately but too uncommon, 
Galland has made a kind of conscience of hiding 
from the public his incessant study and unceasing 
attempts at the perfecting of his work. For every 
important work—and their number has been 
great—he accumulated a number of studies from 
nature, and Jeft nothing to chance or improvisa- 
tion. Hence these innumerable drawings, studies 
of colour, sketches, models in wax and terra- 
cotta of infinite variety, formerly lost or forgotten 
in his large studio in Rue Fontaine, but which 
have now been collected at the Palais des Champs 
Elysées in honour of the venerable artist. 

Galland was not only an artist of the first order 
in decorative work properly so called, but made 
a great success also in gezre and _ historical 
painting. Along with cartoons for Gobelins 
tapestries, floral borders and ornaments, decorative 
panels in the best style of the Renaissance, one 
is surprised to find in this exhibition pictures 
which recall the style of work of the best 
Flemish painters. Among these may be especially 
mentioned ‘‘ Marchand de Poissons 4 Londres,” 
*‘Le Jour des Cuivres,” *‘ La Sortie du Bain,” 
‘*La Toilette du Baby,” ‘*La Servante Anglaise,” 
‘‘La Femme au Miroir,” &c. Still more 
surprising is it to find, not far from these, 
landscapes of fresh and harmonious colour and 
effect, such as the ‘‘Vue des Bords de la 
Tamise,” and scenes in Savoy, in Spain, and at 
Fontainebleau. 

Space would not permit of passing in review 
all the contents of this curious collection of 
pictures, sketches, sculpture, and decorative 
compositions which have served as studies for the 
numerous works of this class executed by Galland 
in the capitals both of the old and new world. 
Among these latter may be remarked especially 
the studies for the large compositions after the 
school of Veronese which he painted for the 
Vanderbilt mansion. Everywhere among these 
works we find the qualities, so rare in the present 
day, which distinguished the decorative painters 
of the Renaissance school of the eighteenth 
century. His aim was to preserve the traditions 
of Primaticcio, Lepautre, and Audran. Like them, 
he knew how to subordinate his talent to the 
requirements of architecture. Thus this posthu- 





observed, and for a week we have been 
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\ditiglis a splendid example of incessant labour, which 
11N o full of instruction for the decorative artist, 
awinghose art, it must be confessed, is in no very 
at tpurishing condition at the present moment. 
t us gThe French pastellistes have opened their tenth 
idly ghibition, which is very interesting, and includes 
21s aps Works. M. Lhermitte, the eloquent painter 
»d. thy rustic life, has contributed a series of outdoor 
ning dies in Brittany. M. Roll exhibits a fine nude 
. thinly as well as a portrait. M. Réné Ménard 
“ q nites figures and landscape in one harmonious 
NCS Emposition. We may mention also the land- 
thetanes of MM. Billotte, Montenard, Edmond 
at tion, and Pierre Lagarde ; the animal subjects by 
whig, Gaston Guignard; the portraits of MM. 
Whickanniot, Gilbert, and Eliot; the child scenes 
Ccoul M. Gervex; and the flower pieces of MM. 
oStagguez and Helleu. One is sorry, however, to 
1, Vizgiss this year the names of Puvis de Chavannes, 
 _Byfazin, Besnard, and Dagnan-Bouveret. 
lemayq These really artistic exhibitions give some 
ithoygpose to the eye and mind after the eccen- 
vthinglcities of the Impressionists and the school of 
thes Symbolisme ” which succeed each other at the 
dit rand Ruel Gallery. The other day it was 
~ “0% Pissarro, one of the oldest (so to speak) of the 
1qUITG.w school, and who is at all events a_ brilliant 
L thigjourist. To-day it is M. Odilon Rehon, a 
Lo théystic dreamer, whose incomprehensible lucubra- 
le NOtfons seem as if inspired by Hoffmann or Edgar 
doingfoe. He shows us nothing but spectres, phan- 
frompms, apparitions, monstrous trees and impossible 
xtent,egetation of all kinds, along with fantastic 
year,jimals out of dreamland ; the whole executed 
to itBthe strangest colouring, though with unques- 
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onable talent of a kind. 

There is to be noticed also the small exhibition 
sanised in connexion with the ‘‘ Concours 
lippique” at the Palais de lIndustrie, and 
hich is confined to pictures in which the horse 
the principal subject. We may single out 


P. V.ffom among these the ‘‘ Aide-de-Camp du 1'® 
S defimpire,” by M. Schommer; the equestrian 
n the Hortrait of Mdlle. Géréme, by M. Aimé Morot ; 
ition figrey mare by M. Debat-Ponsan, the pictures of 
‘Ustie Bi, Vuillefroy and M. Georges Busson, and some 
In a@imusing fancies by M. Caran d’Ache. On the 
t too 
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S art § The small exhibitions which precede the Salons | portrait of Mdme. Récamier by Baron Gerard, 
mon, @ive hitherto kept to the right bank of the Seine. | that of Talleyrand by Prudhon, the ‘‘ Sappho et 
ding #he left bank has now also determined to have | Anacréon” of M. Guillaume, the ‘‘ Néréide” of 
sing Mis own exhibition, which has been opened in| Moreau Vauthier, &c. These squabbles are all 
‘Very Mine Bonaparte, under the name of ‘‘Salon des|the more contemptible from the fact that the 
been M(t.” This exhibition is a success, and really | Council itself, when in 1872 it adopted the pro- 
from Myrth a visit. We find landscapes by M.|gramme for the competition for rebuilding the 
visa- B(avelier and M. Osbert, pastels by M. Boutet, | Hétel de Ville, made it an obligatory condition 
dies Hume excellent advertisement paintings by M. | that the architect was to provide apartments for 
-Ira- B(héret, dry-points by M. Félicien Rops and|the Préfect in his plan, which MM. Ballu and 
tten Mi. Desboutin, sketches by MM. Willette and/| Deperthes actually did provide, in the mezzanine 
hich @itgamy, and some good works in sculpture by| of the Municipal Palace, in the portion which 
MPS rious artists. faces the river, below the Salons a Arcades. 
In connexion with the Champ de Mars Salon} Whatever may be the result as to the Metro- 

rder Bie jury of paintings is presided over by M. Puvis politan Railway, the preparations for the 1900 
ade Hi Chavannes, with M. Jean Béraud as vice- | exhibition will be taken in hand at once without 
rical Buesident. The number of works sent in this| waiting for the railway question to be settled. 
‘lins’ Byar has been 2,500. At the Old Salon the jury| Thus the national manufacture at Beauvais has 
tive Bifpainting has already completed its work, but | already commenced the tapestries which it will 
one §ie sculptors, who were to have deposited their | send to the exhibition. The work includes four 
ures Bwrks on the 5th, have obtained an extension of | large panels designed by M. Zuber, symbolising 
best Biine till the 22nd, in consequence of the at|the *‘ Four Seasons,” and consisting of views in 
ally present encumbered state of the central hall. the garden of the Luxembourg, taken at different 
°S) | In view of the limited resources for providing | times of the year. A set of drawing-room furni- 
Nn,’ finds for the national museums, there is again| ture designed by M. Monginot, the painter, is 
e, ulk of instituting payment for entry to the Louvre. | also in progress, an overmantel painted by M. 
ore [This question recently raised a vehement discus-|Gér6me and garlanded with flowers by M. 
S€, ion in the Parisian Press; and the measure, | Lesbron, and various articles of furniture in the 
ind fi though supported by certain journals as the best | style of Louis Seize, designed by M. Chabal, the 
la Bourse under the circumstances, is generally | oldest artist of the establishment. 

at Brgarded as impracticable, vexatious, and likely At the Leole des Beaux-Arts the first competi- 
0 produce very little result. The partisans of| tion for the Prix de Rome in painting has just 
ew le measure assert that since people pay at the} been decided: the subject was ‘‘ The Adoration 
of Banual Salons to see works which are often | of Shepherds.” Twenty competitors, out of one 
ive §f very moderate interest, they ought not to| hundred and fifty, have been admitted for the 
he gtudge paying as much to see the works of the | second competition. 
nd fgeat masters. The example of certain fureign| We regret to have to record the disappearance 
id. “pitals is also cited. As to this last argument, it| of a Paris fountain which has fallen under the 
lly may be replied that in these foreign museums | pickaxe of the improver. It was not, it is true, 
he [there are only certain charges made on certain | of very monumental character, nor of any great 
he lays, and that the National Gallery in particular | architectural attraction. It was a simple stele, 
=e ‘free four days out of six. It is pretty certain, | rather high, adorned with an eagle crowned 
nt too, that in Paris the paying system would raise a | with laurel; a bronze mask of a human face 
ae General outcry, and the return to gratuitous | spurted the water into a square cistern ; it stood, 
th “dmission would be almost a foregone conclusion. | surrounded with foliage, in the middle of a square 
ns lt is argued also that a better way to increase the | formed between the streets named respectively 
My fevenue of the national museums would be to | Poliveau, Fossés St. Marcel, Fer a Moulin, and 
he ote to them the receipts obtained for permission | Geoffroy St. Hilaire. But it no less formed a 
- lo engrave at the Louvre and to take casts at the | part of the history of old Paris, and recaled the 
- tocadéro, and to form the foundation of a/| works ce ved out by Napoleon for the embellish. 

useum fund out of the sale of the crown diamonds, | men! ‘he capital and the supply of drinking 
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ther hand nothing in the way of equine anatomy 
un be worse than that of M. Pierre Gavarni, who 
us made the mistake of fancying that he has a 
secial gift for ‘* sporting” pictures. 


which has been pretty nearly decided. Lastly, it 
is proposed to empower the management of the 
museums to receive not only gifts of pictures but 
legacies of money from those who may be dis- 
posed to leave them. In this manner it would be 
possible soon to increase the resources of the 
museums, without depriving the general public of 
the free study of works of art which they have 
hitherto enjoyed. 

The Louvre has just received a fine piece of 
sculpture discovered at Chaumont by M. 
Courajod, and which comes from the tomb of 
Claude Lorraine, executed, in 1551, at Joinville 
by Domenico de Barbiere and Jean Picard. This 
was destroyed during the first Revolution. Thanks 
to M. Lucien Magne, the same museum has also 
received two capitals and a base of marble, of the 
fifth century A.D. Another recent acquisition is 
a sculptured marble medallion portrait of 
Giovanni Bentivoglic of Bologna. 

There is more and more talk about the future 
metropolitan railway, which has a strong and 
determined supporter in the new Minister of 
Public Works; while M. Picard, the Com- 
missionaire-Générale for the 1900 exhibition, 
considers the scheme quite indispensable 
to the success of the exhibition. We 
have already indicated the line to be taken, as 
adopted by the Municipal Council, and which 
includes, independently of the special line from 
Vincennes to the Bois de Boulogne, the penetration 
of the great railway lines into Paris, and the 
junction of the two banks by a viaduct across the 
Seine. The State authorities appear now resolved 
to solve the problem as speedily as possible ; and 
it is to be hoped that the Municipal Council will 
not throw difficulties in the way under the pretext 
that its recommendations are not adopted in their 
entirety. Unfortunately the State and _ the 
Municipality are not on very good terms at 
present, for the Colonial Minister has taken 
possession of the Pavillon de Flore, and the 
Préfect of the Seine, who by his legal position is 
the central authority of Paris, has taken up his 
quarters at the Hotel de Ville in spite of the 
opposition of the Council, which has been obliged 
to give way, and has revenged itself on the 
Préfect by laying claim to the pictures, statues, 
and tapestries which adorn his apartments, and 
which are now to be returned to the museum of 
artistic collections. Among these is the admirable 





water. As a historic document, therefore, it 
might have found favour in the eyes of the 
Department of Ponts et Chaussées, which does 
not take much account, however, of archzological 
interests, and is too ready to sacrifice art and 
history to the requirements of the “ ligne droite.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
LONDON STREETS AND BUILDINGS BILL. 


A MEETING of this Association was held on 
the 30th ult., at 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street 
—Mr. A. W. Earle presiding in the absence of 
Mr. Mountford, the President—to consider the 
London Streets and Buildings Bill. The attend- 
ance was exceedingly small, only twenty-five 
members—a bare quorum—being present. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, hon. secretary, intro- 
duced the subject by reading the following notes 
on the Bill and the petition of the Association 
against it :— 

These few notes, hastily put together at 
the suggestion of the President, are limited, 
principally, to the various amendments and 
additions to the Bill which appeared in the 
report to the General Committee to the London 
County Council, and, subsequently, in the petition 
of the Association against the Bill now before 
Parliament. When I explain that these notes 
were written during the Easter holidays, and at 
very short notice, I feel sure I shall have an 
audience that will be kindly disposed towards the 
defects discernible throughout these notes, They 
are to be taken as illustrative of the work done by 
the special sub-committee appointed to consider 
and report on this measure, and it is hoped that 
they may be the prelude to a full discussion this 
evening. 

The London County Council courteously 
forwarded copies of the Bill to the Association, 
with a request that we should consider and report 
to them upon it, not with regard to the principles 
of the Bill—they were not to be questioned—but 
with reference to amendments and additions to the 
text. That is the first occasion, I believe, that 
the Architectural Association has been honoured 
by such a request from any public body of the 
importance of the London County Council, and 
amongst events of the session 1893-4, may be 
included this, that at last the Association has been 
deemed of sufficient importance to give an official 
opinion on a Bill affecting so largely the comfort 
and beauty of the metropolis as the ‘* London 
Streets and Buildings Bill, 1894.” 

It is to be regretted that the time at the dis- 
posal of the sub-committee was so short, although 
the Council, at our request, kinaly extended the 
date for receiving the report—since, as was repre- 
sented, the time available precluded the possibility 
of considering all sections of the Bill in detail. 

What the sub-committee did was to consider 
such parts of the Bill as are distinctly structural 
and involving very serious amendments and altera- 
tions to property within its sphere. Of course, 
other points were discussed and dealt with, but to 
lack of time must be attributed the absence from 
the report of such artistic suggestions as were 
referred to by Dr. Longstaff in his speech at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and Mr. 
Statham at the adjourned meeting on March 19, 
I venture to hope that these art suggestions may 
be forthcoming this evening, as supplemental to 
what the Architectural Association has already 
done. 

Dr. Longstaff’s speech contained a lament of 
the apathy and indifference of architects, as artists, 
to the efforts of the Council to increase the beauty 
and picturesqueness of London streets. The 
Council, he said, had tried to control and limit the 
horrors of street advertising, yet, he complained, no 
help or advice was forthcoming from the Art Com- 
mittee of the Royal Institute! Let us try by the 
discussion to-night to show the Council and the 
public that, although desirous of preserving 
reasonable and just rights of property, we are 
mindful—and fully mindful—also, of the larger, 
though less generally acknowledged, rights of 
an art-loving public to beautiful buildings, har- 
moniously grouped together, in streets and 
squares where their beauty may be seen 
and their proportions appreciated. As Mr. 
H. H. Statham very aptly put it, it is not 
only ‘‘ proputty, proputty,” with its rights, that 
has to be considered ; we should not give colour 
to the idea that we act merely as a Property 
Defence League. In this connexion | ma 
mention that the Architectural Association is, 
believe, the only Society that has petitioned 
against the carrying up of the party wall above 





the roofs of buildings of the dwelling -house class. 
Mr. Caroce’s letter in **‘ A. A. Notes” this month 
* * 
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HE above title does 


making of § bends 
or of wiped joints, 


operations included 


head of “ plumber’s 
work” as ordinarily 
understood, but to 
the now almost extinct practice of the use of 
this manageable and ductile metal in orna- 
mental work. The architectural world of to- 
«lay, or a section of it, is just now awakening 





| questionably much better to look at than a 
great deal of furniture which has not been 


Or why scoff at the 
architect who makes drawings for lead- 
work, and the docile craftsman who works 
from them? It would be delightful, of 
course, if the worker in lead had the wish 
and the faculty to produce, out of his own 
pleasure in the work, a beautiful decorative 
treatment of the material. But since he 
obviously has not at present, surely the 





to the fact that lead kas in past time been 


iargely used in an ornamental and decorative | 


fashion, either in works created purely for | 
ornament, such as statues and vases, or in| 
the ornamental treatment of objects of utility | 
made in this material, such as cisterns and | 
«ain-spout heads. We published only last. 
week an example of the revival of this use of 
lead in modern times in the shape of the 
details of a lead spout-head and conduit 
‘designed by Mr. Ferguson for Tullie House. 
We presume that Mr. Lethaby, whose | 
little book on Lead-work* suggests these | 





architect may deserve thanks for trying, by 
his drawings, to invite the workman to some- 
thing better. 


Apart from this little inconsistency, as it | 
appears to us, Mr. Lethaby’s small book is 
an admirable résumé of what has been and | 
may be done in the way of artistic lead-work.| It may be questioned whether Lincoln 


After a brief historical sketch of the treat- | 
‘spires said to have once surmounted its 


re-commences on one of the practical uses| towers, more especially considering the 


of lead, as a covering to buildings. Some of | 
his remarks on this portion of the subject, 
He | site. 


ment of lead at different periods, the author 


we cannot altogether concur in. 


of a preference for timber and lead-covered 
‘spires over stone ones. The weight, in 


not refer to the executed to an architect's drawings. If Mr. | spite of the lead, was much less than that of 
| Lethaby believes so exclusively in the crafts- 
_man, why does he not make tables and book-| central tower with less danger of spreading 
or any other of the | cases and chimney-pieces himself, instead of the arches of the crossing. At»all events, 
designing them ? 
under the general | 


the stone spire, and could be placed ona 


if this was a preference, it was a less 
‘reasonable one than in the. case of the 
long low roots of the nave and choir. 
‘In these latter cases the roof was hardly 
a portion of the architectural design in 
‘the same sense that the spire was. It 
‘was not disguiséd, but it was a covering 
_merely, while the spire was a prominent 
_ architectural object. A stone spire, blended 
‘in design with the upper part of the tower, 
is a far more monumental-looking structure, 
and becomes a part of the architecture, 
whereas the lead spire has more the appear- 
ance of an addition, an afterthought, uncon- 
nected with the main architectural design. 





would have gained by the three tall leaded 


lofty site ofthe cathedral, which is not so 
zesthetically suitable for spires as a level 
And here again, granting that such a 


remarks, would scoff at these because draw- | observes that the lead roof must have been) spire was erected on the central tower of 
ings were admittedly made for them by an|perseveringly maintained as the covering] Lincoln in the fourteenth century, can 
architect (see the final page of his book), of the Mediaeval cathedrals from a preference | we reasonably suppose that this was from a 
instead of their being the spontaneous effort | for its effect above any other kind of roofing. | sheer preference for this form of spire? 


of the leadsman’s fancy. That, face Mr. | 
Lethaby, is a little bit of the esthetic | 
Sigotry of the “craftsman revival.” If the 
workers in lead have for the present lost any 
Sense of the possibilities of their material in 
the way of decorative treatment, it is surely 
better that they should produce decorative 
work in it at the suggestion of an architect 
than that they should not produce such work 
at all. This sentence is almost the one 
‘ault we have to find in the book in question 
~which is the reason we begin with it, to 
get rid of it atonce. If the argument applies 
to lead-work, surely it applies to everything 
else in the shape of craftsman’s work. Then 
why does Mr. Lethaby himself make excel- 
lent designs for chimney-pieces and furni- 
ture, for artisans to work from ? We might 
Surely say equally of these, that “they 
have been carefully, painfully ‘executed’ t 
* Lead-work, Old and Ornamental, and for the most 
Part English. By W. R. Lethdby, with Ilustrations.— 
> Macmillan & Co., 1893. 











“The creeping of the 
surfaces, the many burnings, and the great 
expense in large churches which would take 
literally acres of lead, made maintenance 
a burden, but they liked this metal 


lead on steep 


' 





casing, and that was enough.” It might be 
suggested perhaps that there is a great, 
element of conservatism in Medizeval archi-| 
tecture, in spite. of its rather rapid changes 
in regard to style, and that when once it had 
been recognised that lead was the proper 
material for roofs, in a practical sense, it 
would be regarded as a matter of course to 
continue its use. But if the continuance 
were really from a preference of this to any 
other then available material, it was a 
justifiable preference. No other mode of 
covering a timber roof suits so well the long 
narrow roof of a Medizeval church, in which 
the lines of the rolls break up what would 
otherwise be a long plane surface, give scale 
to the building, and carry on the feeling of 


Is not Lincolnshire dotted over with churches 
with stone spires, some of them (though not 
the loftiest) earlier than this date, many of 
them not far from it? In the face of this 
evidence, we should conclude that the 
erection of a timber and leaden spire on 
the central tower of Lincoln, in preference 
to a stone one, was due to timidity, or at 


least prudence, on the part of the builders. 


In Devonshire we find undoubted preference 
for the leaden spire, though we do not know 
that Barnstaple church is a very fortunate 
instance. It illustrates at all events the less 
monumental character of the leaded spire, 
in its rather unhappy-looking twist. The 
shorter and more thickly-proportioned spire 
of Braunton is very pieturesque and charac- 
teristic, and has maintained its lines better, 
though one has only to look at it to see how 
much patching and repairing has been re- 
quisite in the course of time. Nor can we 
quite rise to the authors enthusiasm in 





prevalent verticality of line which belongs to 


regard to the outer cupolas of St. 
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Mark’s, which, as he happily observes, 
is not so much a_ building with a 
dome, as a building “bubbling all over 
with domes ;” and great part of the exterior 
picturesqueness and peculiar character of 
the building is no doubt due to these. But 
when we look at the section of St. Mark's 
our respect for them rather diminishes. They 
are so obviously unconnected with the really 
monumental portion of the design, they have 
so littlé relation to the interiors; they look 
like hage bonnets arbitrarily fixed on over 
the genuine domes. Lead covering directly 
on a stone dome is another matter, though of 
course thedome in that case must be designed 
with regard to exterior as well as interior 
effect, which is not the case with _ the 
masonry domes of St. Mark's, nor indeed 
with St. Sophia, which is a building mainly 
for internal effect. It looks as if the Venetian 
architects, in adopting the low segmental 


_ Byzantine dome, had felt this deficiency, and 
proceeded’ to make an exterior domical | 
scenery over. the.real domes. They. suc- 


ceeded in their intention, but in-& mannét 


‘which ‘is’a little barbaric after all; Though 


this barbaric element is, perhaps, in a way, 4 


“part of the charm of St. Mark’s, of the hold 


it has on our imagination. 

We cannot quite go with the author in 
what appears to amount to a recommenda- 
tion that we should return to the use of cast 
lead formoofing, in place of milled lead. 


He does not positively say so, but the effect | 


of his short chapter on the subject is to 
leave that impression. While we fully agree 
with him as to the more agreeable 
appearance of cast lead, his own admission 
that it is not quite even in thickness and is 
subject to faults in the casting (to which 
may be added its greater weight in order to 
ensure sufficient strength in the thinnest 
parts) is more than enough, on practical 
grounds, to overbalance the charge that 
milled lead is more liable to crack. The 
preference for cast lead seems to be 
archeological rather than practical. 

The most interesting part of the book, and 
the larger proportion of it, is that which 
describes the decorative uses to which lead- 
work has been put. These form a very good 
summary, accompanied by a good many 
illustrations of decorative work of various 
types. We have records and illustrations of 
lead coffins, relief sculptural subjects on lead 
fonts, inscriptions, tankards, statues, and 
vases. The attempt to revive the liking 
for statues in lead we hardly think can 
be successful. It is true that, as Mr. 
Blomfield observed in his book on gardens, 
the material is one which improves. in 
tone of surface by weathering, and in this 
climate is better fitted for out-door statues 
than stone in that respect; but there 
is a certain clumsiness of appearance in 
large-scale figures modelled in lead which 
cannot be got over, and which is in fact very 
faithfully represented in Mr. Lethaby’s 
sketches of some of these works, which have 
a rather unhappy lonk: «itis true that the 
author seems half inclined to regard lead as 
a material in which you may execute figures 
which it would not be worth while to execute 
in more monumental. materials. “It is a 
material on. which 1a designer may permit: 
himself cightnges, caprice, or everi.triteness, ; 
A statue that would be tame in stone, or 
contemptible in marble, may well be a 
charming decoration if only in lead.” But is 
this saying very much for the matérial ? 

It is better suited to vases and their enrich- 
ments, and we quite agree with the author m 
his admiration of the charming example from 
Hampton Court, with its little seated figures 
rising from the handles. For finials and 
crestings lead is of course admirably adapted; 
and the cistern and pipe-head decorations 
given represent exactly the best treatment.of 
the material, and are excellent suggestions 
as to style, if used as such and not merely as 


things to copy from. The best of all is the} 


one from Haddon (Fig. 70) an admirable 
design in whicli a rich cresting forms the 
nish to the‘plain surface of the head,’ which 
1S ornamented only by a circular patera in low 


pWas a long-rectangular hall lying north and 


relief on the middle of the space. In spite 
of the ductility of-the material (should 
we rather say because of; it?) low relief 
ornament seems best suited to-lead, as the 
softness of the material gives an appearance 
of fragility to ornament in high relief, except 
in regard to the rounded bossy masses of 
figures in relief. ; 

As to various possible uses of lead in 
decoration, we notice the author's suggestion. 
that lr might effectively be used as an inlay 
in cast .iron, where the work has not to be 
painted ; the grey, subdued lustre of the lead 
would have a very good effect in this 
manner, The possibilities of the material 
for pattern glazing, where white glass only 
is employed, and the lead lines become the 
prominent object, are well todched upon and 
illustrated. Where coloured glass is the 
main object of the design, we hold that the 
lead is entirely subordinate as to its lines of 
design ; only it should be constructively 
recognised, not shirked. | 

The. book is.well worth the attention of 
all arehitects, who may derive useful sugges- 
tions from it, even if they do not accept the 
author's views entirely. 


—_— — | 
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STUDIES FOR THE RESTORATION 
OF THE BASILICA AND FORUM 
OF THE ROMAN CITY AT SIL- 
CHESTER. 


By Mr. G. E. Fox, F.S.A. 


HE éaszlica and forum of the Roman city 

at Silchester, which were excavated 

by the Rev. J. Gerald Joyce, late Rector of 

Strathfieldsaye, between the years 1867 and 

1873, have recently been «carefully re- 

examined and planned under the auspices of 
the Society of Antiquaries. | 

From tke discoveries made in the re- 
examination and from the architectural frag- 
ments, now for the first time collected, from 
which drawings to scale have been made, it 
has become possible to attempt a restoration 
of this group of buildings, which constituted 
the centre of the Roman town. These 
restorations form the subject of illustrations 
in the present number. 

The courtyard, or open area of the forum, 
measures about 142 ft. from north to south 
by 130 ft. from east to west. It was lined by 
ambulatories on three sides, the roofs of 
which were upheld by ranges of Doric 
columns, which must, from existing remains, 
have been between 15 and 16 ft. high. 
Behind the ambulatory lay ranges of cham- 
bers, offices on the south side connected 
with the Government of the city, shops on 
the east and north sides. External to all 
these there was another ambulatory which 
surrounded both forum and dasilica. The 
internal ambulatory probably had a terraced 
roof, in order to allow of windows above 
it of sufficient size to light the various 
chambers and public offices of the south side. 
‘The shops on the north and east sides may 
have opened on both ambulatories, the inner 
and the outer, and in this manner have 
obtained a sufficiency of light. As the walls 
are everywhere of considerable thickness it: 
may be presumed that these shops had rooms 
aver them for storage or habitation, access 
to which was obtained by wooden stairs from 
below. The three ranges of building of the 
forum were in all likelihood covered by a 
roof whose height was the same as that of 
the aisle roof of the adjoining dasilica, It 
was covered by hexagonal stone slabs. A 
gateway of some stateliness, but whose form 
it is not easy to determine, gave access to the 
Sorum ané its area on the east side, while two 
others of less importance served as entrances 
on the north and south. The northside had, 
at.a point aboutthe centre of its length, an 
apsidal chamber opening upon the inner 
ambulatory—probably an exedra. 

The dastlica lay west of the forum, its 
eastern wall forming the south side of the 
Jorum and bounding its area on the west. It 








of the. age 








ee | 


in length. It had an apse at each end, ang 
an apse of larger dimensions, or rather an 
apsidal chamber, opened upon the centre of 
the building. The central apse had beep 
decorated with various marbles, and from its 
size and position was probably the counci 
hall of the governing body of the city. It 
evidently opened in its full width upon the 
body of the éasilica, and access was obtained 
to it by three wide steps. The floors of all 
these apses were raised over two feet above 
that of the dasi/ica. To north and south o{ 
the central apse, and lining the west side oj 
the great hall, were various chambers, al) 
of which had the same breadth east and 
west, though in other directions their dimen- 
sions varied.: What purposes they served 
can now be only a matter of conjecture, |p 
the most southern Mr. Joyce discovered, 
buried in the débris, an eagle of bronze 
which he believed to be, and probably with 
truth, a legionary one. 

The g@siliga had a. varied history, which 
may be. read plainly enough in its ruins, 
aithough, as in the’constructions of the 
adjoining forum, the masonry seldom rises 
above the level of the floors. 

‘Originally this — hall, 58 ft. wide and 
270 ft. long, was divided-into a central nave, 
with aisles on each side formed by colon- 
nades, fragments of the columns of which 
colonnades still exist. As the central apse 
opened into the basilica, and could only be. 
lighted from it on account of the chambers 
of the western side, there may have been a 
transept, formed by the interruption of the 
colonnades at this point. 

From its great length in proportion to. 
its breadth, and from the disposition of its 
apses, it is impossible to suppose that 
the building was used for one purpose 
only. If it be taken for granted that 
the north and south apses, with thei 
raised floors, indicated the positions ot 
the law courts, and that screens parted 
these courts off from the rest of the building, 
it will be seen that a space will be left in 
front of the great central apse which might 
very well have been set apart for the use of 
the citizens on important occasions—such, for 
instance, as the election of the magistrates 
of the city. 

For a considerable period from its founda- 
tion the dasélica and its annexes doubtless 
remained the chief ornament of the city. 
But an evil day eame at last. Either in 
some internal tumult, or. by the incur- 
sion of external enemies, the town suffered 
severely, and the Jasilica was burnt down. 
(See ‘“ Archzologia,” xlvi., 359, ¢f Seg.) 
After a time, when peace had been restored, 
the inhabitants began to raise again the 
fallen buildings. Those on the west side o! 
the dastlica were erected with the same 
plan and on the same foundations as the old 
ones. The existing remains show clearly 
enough, what was also proved by excavation, 
that in this part no change was made in the 
disposition of these various chambers. It 
was otherwise with the great hall. There, 
all was altered. The colonnades were not 
rebuilt, their. sleeper walls. even seem to 
have been rooted up, and the cleared space 
re-divided into a wide nave with an eastern 
aisle, a new foundation being laid for the 
support of the colonnade or arcade upon !t. 
Neither of the semi-circular apses, north and 
south, were rebuilt, but rectangular 
chambers of smaller dimensions took 
their place, forming in a lop-sided way 
the new tribunes of the courts. A reference 
to the plan of the altered building will show 
the awkward manner in which this alteration 
was effected, and which is plainly to be seem 
in the existing remains of the gor 
tribune. “If the re-erection of the dasiice 
and its dependent chambers took place at Ms 
late period of the Roman rule in Britain t! 

ssible that the arches of Diocletian may 
ave been. substituted for the goes tr 
of the Antonines, the probable 
date of the earlier. edifice. This cesar 
is rendered plausible by the fact that gt 
ments of entablatures have been ‘oun 








south, 58 ft.in width and close upon 270 ft. 


Certainly in the later Structure the materials 
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of the earlier were used again as far as they 
were available, for such fragments of the 
capitals of the columns as have been 
preserved, show a superiority of workman- 
ship far beyond what could have been 
attained in the time of Constantine or at any 
later date. It would seem that additional 
capitals were required for the later work, a 
sufficient number not having been saved 
from the ruin of the earlier colonnades. 
Rude imitations of these were made to supply 
the deficiency, and a large fragment of one 
of these last has been found. 

It has been supposed that the dasi/ica had 
galleries, but there are no traces of staircases, 
and such galleries would have required 
several. It may, therefore, fairly be assumed 
that the building was without these adjuncts. 

Within the limits of the space permitted 
here it is not ssible to enter into a 
description of either the fragments of the 
superstructures or the plans of the buildings 
briefly described, on which the studies for 
restoration are based. The fragments 
themselves are deposited in the museum at 
Reading, the nearest large town to the site 
at Silchester, and form a considerable part of 
the growing collection there, and the plans 
may be seen in the various reports published 
by the Society of Antiquaries upon the 
excavations conducted on the site of the 
Roman city. 

Inthe room devoted to the architectural 
remains from Silchester in the museum at 
Reading, perhaps for the first time the 
architecture of the Romano-British period 
has been exhibited in a way that is justly its 
due. In most instances the want of special 
knowledge on the part of curators of county 
museums has caused the relics of the Koman 
buildings entrusted to their care to be 
relegated to any obscure corner of the 
collections under their charge, or has pre- 
vented the admission of such relics alto- 
gether. Their usual fate has been either to 
be broken up for road or building material, 
or by exceptional good fortune to be 
neglected on the spot where they were 
found, or to form the ornament of a rockery 
in some garden, as is the case at this 
moment with one of the finest Roman 
capitals in this country. 

Not only are these remains cared for at 
Reading, but the site from which they come 
is being systematically explored. The work 
has already progressed so far that it is now 
possible to understand the character of one 
of the towns of Roman Britain, with its 
houses, its temples, its baths, its municipal 
buildings, and from the discovery made in 
1892, it may be added, its churches. Out of 
the hundred acres constituting the site but 
twenty only have as yet been explored, and 
if so few have yielded such an abundant 
harvest of knowledge, how much more may 
still be expected from those which remain 
unexamined, 

Two methods of investigation with respect 
to the Romano-British period are open to us, 
by pursuing either of which we may obtain 
some insight into the state of civilisation in 
that period. One is by the study of inscrip- 
tions, which are by no means plentiful in 

ritain, the other by such excavations as 
are being carried on year by year at 
Silchester. There is no fear of a paucity of 
Workers in the former field, but few are 
forthcoming in the latter, although this latter 
field would yield results as important as any 


hitherto obtained by any other method of 
research. 


nnn tence 


NOTES. 


amaiE Government have lost no time 
—coem 10 bringing forward their Bill 
“for making better provision for 
= the settlement of labour dis- 
pales. The measure is, of course, under 
the charge of Mr, Mundella, Mr. Asquith and 
‘: Burt being also associated with it; and, 
le lst it is an advance upon previous 
“gislative Proposals, it is still purely 
Bow atorial. The new feature is that the 
oard of Trade are empowered to take the 
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initiative in endeavouring to bring the parties 
to a dispute together, without waiting for any 
appeal or invitation,—and this, not only 
when affairs have got to a deadlock, but 
wherever a difference exists “or is appre- 
hended” between employers and employed, 
or between different classes of workmen. 
The Bill aims at following up such inter- 
vention of the Board of Trade by the 
establishment of district conciliation boards 
and courts of arbitration. It is proposed 
that a list of experts and others willing 
to act as arbitrators shall be kept by 
the Board, so that whatever particular 
industry may be concerned, a suitable 
umpire can be selected. This would seem 
to be the State adoption of the plan initiated 
by the London Chamber of Commerce, 
which, by-the-by, has apparently been also 
copied by the Melbourne Chamber of 
Commerce in their Voluntary Tribunal of 
Arbitration. The new Bill stops short of 
making the decisions of the arbitrators 
rare gga binding — an omission the 
wisdom of which has been questioned. 
The President of the Board of Trade, in 
introducing the measure last week, alluded 
to the great service already rendered by 
Mr. David Dale and Dr. Spence Watson as 
arbitrators, and mentioned that the latter 
gentleman has just issued his fiftieth award, 
and that never in a single instance had any 
award of his been disputed. It might be 
argued from this record that the arbitrator's 
decisions would seldom give such dissatis- 
faction as to require legal enforcement; but, 
on the other hand, there will always remain 
the possibility of awards being disputed, 
and it is certain that very elaborate pro- 
vision would have to be made to maintain 
the dignity of the law in the event of a 
decision under the Act being resisted. 





HERE are some additions to the recently- 
issued Education Code, 1894, which 
show that the Education Department is 
rightly determined to continue in the policy 
on which it has entered, namely, of bringing 
up the elementary schools of the country to 
a proper sanitary standard. It is the idlest 
nonsense for those in authority over these 
schools to complain that the Education 
Department now insists on things which 
hitherto it has not required. A Government 
Department lives and learns, and it is none 
too soon that the Education Department has 
arrived at the conclusion that sanitary 
requirements must be strenuously insisted 
on. Thus, the managers of a school are now 
not only to close their school at the direction 
of the sanitary authority of the locality, in 
case of such a matter as an epidemic, but 
when “any danger to health is likely to arise 
from the condition of the school.” Again, 
every part and corner of a school is now to 
be fully lighted, an important point, since 
there is no doubt that the eyesight of the 
rising generation depends largely on the way 
in which it is cared for in childhood and 
youth. Further, cesspools, when necessary, 
are to be constructed at least 20 ft. from 
the school. These things, though com- 
paratively matters of detail, all show that 
those who manage the elementary schools 
of the country must make up their minds 
that, year by year, fresh demands will be made 
on them, in order that the buildings under 
their charge may be kept up to the moving 
standard of the times. Some persons 
may sneer at such requirements as “ fad,” 
but nearly every improvement of a sanitary 
character is called by a large number of per- 
sonsa “fad.” Wecan only regret that every 
school in the country, whether elementary or 
of a higher grade, is not compulsorily kept up 
to a proper sanitary standa There is one 
int in this connexion on which emphasis 
must be laid. It is high time that, as regards 
structure and sanitary arrangements, the ele- 
mentary schools were under the charge of 
technically qualified inspectors. The inspec- 
tors who visit a school in order to test the 
mental knowledge of the pupils, should not 
have to examine the closets and the character 





and manner of the ventilation of the build- 








ings. This should be done at another time by 
another inspector, who has received a pro- 
fessional training. It must come to this 
sooner or later, and the sooner the better. 





HE Building Exhibition has been a fair 
success; certainly, as we have already 
observed, a great improvement on its im- 
mediate predecessors. But it has not been 
what we should have expected after all the 
promises made about it. One or two 
cautions we are disposed to offer for the 
future. It was said in the prospectus that 
this was to be the first of a series of five 
similar exhibitions under the same manage- 
ment, but we do not recollect that anything 
was said as to the intervals of time at which 
they were to be held. If there was any idea 
of holding them in five consecutive years, we 
must say that we should regard such a 
scheme as being disastrous to any prospect 
of their real success. For an adequate 
building exhibition (which this one was not), 
one which should represent fully the means, 
methods, and materials of building brought 
up to their latest date, once in five years is 
often enough. It is not like successive 
exhibitions of artistic designs, where 
we may find something new every year. 
Progress in construction and the appli- 
cation of material does not move fast 
enough to present very important changes 
year by year. An annual building exhibi- 
tion can only result in a repetition to 
a great extent of the same things, and 
must tend to become a mere advertisement 
or bazaar for manufacturing firms to display 
their wares; even those firms which are not 
under general necessity to advertise them- 
selves feeling often obliged to put in an 
appearance in the usual way, lest they 
should be supposed to be dropping out of 
the race. There is nothing gained by this ; 
to be worth holding at all, a_ building 
exhibition should be an opportunity for 
studying the last new methods and materials, 
and such cannot be produced in sufficient 
quantity annually, hen, again, a really 
complete and typical building exhibition, on 
such lines, ought to be open longer than this 
one has been, especially when one considers 
that a week was to a great extent lost to 
visitors by the late appearance of the 
catalogue—one reason why some things were 
missed out in our netes which would other- 
wise have been mentioned. We do not say the 
time was too short for the exhibition as it 
was, but it would have been too short for the 
exhibition as it ought to have been, except 
for those who have a great deal of time on 
their hands. A minor point in which reform 
is called for is in regard to the constant 
touting of attendants and thrusting of pros- 
pectuses upon everyone who was seen 
paying any special attention to the exhibits. 
Visibly to make a written memorandum was 
to draw upon the writer the pressing attention 
of every custodian of a stall within sight, 
eager to thrust upon him a bundle of printed 
descriptions of their wares, till the thing 
became a perfect nuisance. This ought in 
future cases to be strictly forbidden, and the 
agents or attendants at stalls given to under- 
stand that their business is to give informa- 
tion only when asked for, and not to thrust 
their attentions on visitors as if they were 
anxious to drive a bargain there and then. 





HE fact that on Saturday last a 
deputation of carpenters and joiners 
applied to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
asking that no limit should be fixed to the 
hours of work, as during the winter the 
working hours were so short that they wished 
to make up for them in the summer, is a 
significant comment on the attempts which 
are being made by the Trades Union leaders 
to bring about a legal restriction of the hours 
of labour. It shows that some of the 
artisans are beginning to appreciate what 
may be the practical result of such legisla- 
tion on their own pockets. In regard to the 
forty-eight hours question generally, the 
correspondence which has been continued in 
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the Zimes on the subject of Messrs. 
Mather & Pilatt’s communication, before 
referred to, shows that others, like 
ourselves, do not regard their experiment 
as at all conelusive. Mr. Henry Gourlay 
observes that the leaders of the new 
Trades Unionism desire to shorten hours, not 
in the belief that the same men will turn out 
the same work in the shorter hours, “ but in 
order that more men may be employed to 
turn out the same work”; and he makes the 
commentary, ‘‘all intelligent persons must 
see that if a greater number of persons are 
employed to do the same work there will be 
less surplus to divide between employer and 
workmen.” Messrs. Mather & Platt con- 
sider that it is for the advantage of the men 
to work harder in shorter hours, and turn 
out the same amount of work in the shorter 
time, and the men have so far supported 
them. But that result is not by any means 
what the agitators for the eight hours move- 
ment want. 


ne 





HE accident in Regent-street last week, 
when some painters fell from the 
outside of a building into the street below, 
necessarily directs attention to the very 
haphazard way in which this class of 
workmen frequently are exposed to danger. 
it was but in the course of last autumn that 
a workman employed on the outside of the 
Law Courts was killed through the insecure 
manner in which a rope, by which his seat 
had been hoisted to a great height, had been 
fastened. The practical question appears to 
be whether for painters’ work outside high 
buildings there should not be some generally 
accepted form of suspended platform, sup- 
ported by chains or ropes which have been 
tested to bear a particular weight, and 
whether a builder or master painter who 
may employ any other sort should not be 
exposed to the risk of a fine. Painting the 
outside of a house, suspended in the air, far 
above the ground, is certainly a dangerous 
employment. The principle of interference 
by the State in order to safeguard those who 
are employed in dangerous trades has long 
ago been established. No doubt it is un- 
desirable for the principle to be carried 
further than is absolutely necessary, but it is 
clear that something should be done in 
regard to this particular point. As those who 
are passing along a street are also exposed 
to risk by the falling of workmen and their 
platform, the local authority would be justi- 
fied in making some by-law to meet the 
danger. 





"T “HE exhibition of Mrs. Allingham’s 

water-colour drawings at the Fine Art 
Society's rooms shows the work of this 
excellent artist as, if possible, better than 
ever. The combination of a broad and true 
water-colour style with the closest attention 
to detail cannot be better illustrated than in 
these drawings. There is no mere copying of 
Nature's detail, but there is the most faithful 
representation of its effect by a method of 
execution which it is difficult to analyse on 
close inspection, but which produces, as by 
a kind of instinct, the effect required. The 
figures, though generally subordinate, are 
always thoroughly studied, and even on the 
smallest scalé seem to ‘have character and 
individuality. In the beautiful drawing 
“Near Whittington” (18) the figures 
have a most marked influence on 
the effect of the whole; and we 
would draw special attention to those 
in “A Cottage Gate” (22), where the figure 
of the grown-up girl, leaning in an attitude 
of almost classic grace against the side of the 
gate, is so admirably contrasted with the 
timid, careful steps of the small child for whom 
she has opened it. Among other drawings 
may be specially mentioned “ Cottage at 
Freshwater” (14), “Old Kentish Manor 
House (17); “ At Pinner” (37); “ Valewood 
Farm (41); “Whittington ” (65); and 
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ens for wall covering should look 
at the collection of new designs at the ware- 
house: of Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. in Essex- 
road. There are some noteworthy designs 
by Mr. Stephen Webb, Mr. Sumner 
Heywood, Mr. Walter Crane, and other well- 
known decorative artists, and also one or 
two new effects in the use of material. One 
of these is a paper with a comparatively 
smooth wool flock ground, with an 
apparently raised pattern in silk flock— 
really of course applied or dusted on. 
There are one or two papers of this type 
in a warm amber tone which have a charm- 
ing effect, especially from the changing sheen 
on them in different lights. Another paper 
of this type is a very delicate and graceful 
design by Mr. S. Webb, of a symmetrical 
and rather Renaissance character, consisting 
of a thin, light-toned, conventional scroll- 
work on a green ground, designed to go 
with a figure frieze by the same artist. 
Mr. H Sumners “vine” pattern, 
which was in the last Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, is one of the new papers 
offered; as we 0 in reviewing 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, it is rather 
too vertical-looking in its lines, but we find 
the design is made so that one or more 
deductions in height can be made out of it, 
according to-the height of the wall on which 
it is to be used, retaining the same upper 
and lower terminations ; this is a convenience 
in adapting such a paper for staircase posi- 
tions, for which perhaps it is best fitted. 
Messrs. Jeffrey have also: been using for 
friezes thin copper with a pattern in relief 
formed ty pressure between a mould in 
relief and a matrix; for the preparation 
of the mould the metal design is made 
by genuine vefoussé process in the first 
instance, and hence the final stamped 
copper has a good deal of the effect of 
genuine repoussé—the freedom and absence 
of mechanical appearance ; while it can be 
produced at a very moderate cost. Among 
other designs is a graceful and fanciful 
tulip frieze by Mr. Heywood Sumner, which 
however would be better if the ground were 
ras in one colour instead of being shaded 
off so as to give a partial effect of aérial 
background, which is out of keeping in a 
wall paper. We hear that the taste for 
naturalistic flower papers is reviving again, 
though not, it is to be ny in so rampant 
form as it once showed ; but Messrs. Jeffrey 
have papers designed to satisfy this demand, 
which are kept as inoffensive as papers in such 
taste can be, perhaps, but are not persuasive 
to the eye of the critic. However, any one 
visiting the warehouse will find a sufficient 
number of well-designed “ conventionalities ” 
to enable him to support the depressing effect 
of the realistic papers. 





i ee longer one lives the more one 

becomes convinced ot the rarity among 
mankind of that quality which is expressed 
by the word “ business-like,” the essence of 
which consists in doing things at the proper 
time and in the proper manner, and not at 
haphazard; and our experience in taki 
charge of architects’ drawings for the Royal 
Academy goes to show that the architectural 
profession are by no means more advanced 
than the rest of the world in this respect. 
Every year we have endeavoured to make it 
lain that we are willing to deliver at the 

oyal Academy all drawings which may be. 
consigned to us in time to be photographed 
before being sent in, but that with ‘that 
object they must be sent not later than 
a fixed hour, and that they must. be 
labelled and aceompanied by a letter to. 
the Secretary, in aceordance with Academy: 
regulations. . Not half of those. who have 
sent us drawings have taken the trouble 
to conform. to these simple conditions. 
Drawings were sent too late to be photo- 
graphed, or had not the requisite labels, 
or were not accompanied by the requisite 
signed letter, or neither condition was: 





“ Hedge’s Farm, Pinner ” (68). 


observed, and for a week we have been. 


ye , 
put to perpetual writing and telegraphin 
architects to induce them to fulfil condittone 
which had been duly notified to them in oy; 
columns, and without which their drawings 
would not have been accepted at the 
Academy door. One gentleman sent us up 
a drawing with the cool request, “ Kindly do 
all that is necessary in the way of labels and 
letter,” which we had distinctly notified that 
we could not do, the writer not seeming to 
reflect that if fifty people said the same thing 
we should have to engage special hands to 
do the work. O and among them 
those who have frequently exhibited at the 
Academy, sent up drawings in frames which 
are against the Académy Tegulations, which 
they ought to know perfectly well, or could 
obtain by the expenditure of a penny postage 
stamp in applying to the right person, viz. 
the retary of the Royal Academy. But 
the climax was reached by the gentleman 
who sent three drawings in to us without 
labels, titles, architect's name, or anything 
whatever to identify them; and there 
they would be at this minute if he had not 
bethought himself to come in and inquire 
after them at the last moment. All this 
trouble, and possible disappointment to the 
authors of it, arises merély from people not 
being business-like in their way of doing 
things. We have had the same trouble from 
the same cause every year to some extent, 
but it has been worse than usual this year, 
which is our reason for calling attention to it 
in the hope that it may be ameliorated on 
future occasions. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


An exhibition of the works of the late P. V. 
Galland has been opened at the Palais de 
V Industrie, where it occupies a large room im the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs. his exhibition 
constitutes a considerable event in the artistic 
world. It enables one to appreciate, in a 
collective form, the life’s labour of an artist too 
little recognised, who has been at once painter, 
sculptor, and architect, and whose remarkable 
and varied talent places him in the first rank of 
contem artists. With a respect for his art 
which is now unfortunately but too uncommon, 
Galland has made a kind of conscience of hiding 
from the public his incessant study and unceasing 
attempts at the ing of his work. For every 
important work—and their number has been 
great—he accumulated. a number of studies from 
nature, and left nothing to chance or improvisa- 
tion. Hence these innumerable drawings, studies 
of colour, sketches, models in wax and terra- 
cotta of infinite variety, formerly lost or forgotten 
in his Jarge studio in Rue Fontaine, but which 
have now been collected at the Palais des Champs 
Elysées in honour of the venerable artist. 
Galland was not only an artist of the first order 
in decorative work properly so called, but made 
a great success om in genre and historical 
painting. Along with cartoons for Gobelins 
tapestries, floral borders and ornaments, decorative 

els in the best style of the Renaissance, one 
is surprised to find in this exhibition pictures 
which recall the style of work of the best 
Flemish painters. Among these may be especially 
mentioned ‘* Marchand de Poissons a Londres, | 
“ Le. Jour des Cuivres,” ‘‘ La Sortie du Bain, | 
“La Toilette du Baby,” ‘‘ La Servante Anglaise, 
“La Femme au Miroir,” &c.. Still more 





= surprising. is it to find, not far from these, 


landscapes of fresh and harmonious colour and 
‘effect, such as the ‘Vue des Bords de ls 
‘Tamise,” and scenes in Savoy, in Spain, and at 
| Grace sod t it’ of passing in review 
would no it 0 
all ‘he contents of this biel soy collection of 
‘pictures, sketches, sculpture, and — 
compositions which have served as studies for t “ 
pemerone work of the diet meee 
in the capitals both of the old an rid. 
 haeian hens latter may be remarked especially 
‘the studies for the large compositions xy res 
school of Veronese which he painted Fhe 
Vanderbilt, mansion. _ Everywhere among" 
works we find the qualities, so rare in the presep 
day, which distingui the decorative _ 
of the. Pere anc hay sg 1 of ve ations 
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it is a splendid example of incessant labour, which 
is full of instruction for the decorative artist, 
whose art, it must be confessed, is in no very 
flourishing condition at the present moment. 

The French pastellistes have opened their tenth 
exhibition, which is very interesting, and includes 
138 works. M. Lhermitte, the eloquent painter 
of rustic life, has contributed a series of outdoor 
studies in Brittany. M. Roll exhibits a fine nude 
study, as well as a portrait. M. Réné Ménard 
unites figures and landscape in one harmonious 
composition. We may mention also the land- 
scapes of MM. Billotte, Montenard, Edmond 
Yon, and Pierre Lagarde ; the animal subjects by 
M. Gaston Guignard; the portraits of MM. 
Jeanniot, Gilbert, and Eliot; the child scenes 
by M, Gervex; and the flower pieces of MM. 
Duez and Helleu. One is sorry, however, to 
miss this year the names. of Puvis de Chavannes, 
Cazin, Besnard, and Dagnan-Bouveret. 

These really. artistic exhibitions give some 
repose to the eye and mind after the eccen- 
tricities of the Impressionists and the school of 
‘‘ Symbolisme”’ which succeed each other at the 
Durand Ruel Gallery. The other day it was 
M. Pissarro, one of the oldest (so to speak) of the 
new school, and who is atall events a_ brilliant 
colourist. To-day it is M. Odilon Rehon, a 
mystic dreamer, whose 2 ee oa lueubra- 
tions seem as if inspired by Hoffmann or Edgar 
Poe. He shows us nothing but spectres, phan- 
toms, apparitions, monstrous trees and impossible 
vegetation of all kinds, along with fantastic 
animals out of dreamland ; the whole executed 
in the strangest colouring, though with unques- 
tionable talent of a kind. 

There is to be noticed also the small exhibition 
organised in connexion with the ‘Concours 
Hippique” at the Palais de I’Industrie, and 
which is confined to pictures in which the horse 
is the principal subject. We may single out 
from am these the ‘‘ Aide-de-Camp du 1° 
Empire,” by M. Schommer; the equestrian 
portrait of Mdlile. Géréme, by M. Aimé Morot ; 
a grey mare by M. Debat-Ponsan, the pictures of 
M. Vuillefroy and M. Georges Busson, and some 
amusing fancies. by M. Caran d’Ache. On the 
other hand nothing in the way of equine anatomy 
can be worse than that of M. Pierre Gavarni, who 


has made the mistake of fancying that he has a’ 


special gift for ‘* sporting” pictures. 

The small exhibitions which precede the Salons 
have hitherto kept to the right bank of the Seine. 
The left bank has now also determined to have 
its own exhibition, which has been opened in 
Rue Bonaparte, under the name of ‘‘Salon des 
Cent.” This exhibition is a success, and really 
worth a visit. We find landscapes by M. 
Cuvelier and M. Osbert, pastels by M. Boutet, 
some excellent advertisement paintings by M. 
Chéret, dry-points by M. Félicien Rops and 
M. Desboutin, sketches by MM. Willette and 
Régamy, and some good works in sculpture by 
various artists, 

In connexion with the Champ de Mars Salon 
the jury of paintings is presided over by M. Puvis 
de Chavannes, with M. Jean Béraud as vice- 
president. The number of works sent in this 
year has been 2,500. At the Old Salon the jury 
of painting has already completed its work, but 
the sculptors, who were to have deposited their 
works on the §th, have obtained an extension of 
time till the 22nd, in consequence. of the at 
present encumbered state of the central hall. 

In view of the limited resources for providing 
funds for the national museums, there is again 
talk of instituting payment for entry to the Louvre. 
This question recently raised a vehement discus- 
sion in the Parisian Press; and the measure, 
though supported by certain journals as the best 
course under the circumstances, is generally 
regarded as impracticable, vexatious, and likely 
to produce very little result. The partisans of 
the measure assert that since people pay at the 
annual Salons to see works which are often 
of very moderate interest, they ought not to 
grudge paying as much to see the works of the 
great masters, The example of certain fureign 
capitals is also cited. As to this last argument, it 
may be replied that in these foreign museums 
there are only certain c made on certain 
days, and that the National Gallery in particular 
S free four days out of six. | It is pretty certain, 
too, that in Paris the paying system would raise a 
general outcry, and return to gratuitous 
admission would be almost a foregone conclusion. 
It is argued also that a better way to increase the 
revenue of the national museums would be to 
devote to them the receipts obtained for permission 
to engrave at the Louvre and to take casts at the 
Trocadéro, and to ‘form the foundation of a 
museum fund out of the sale of the crown diamonds, 
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which has been pretty nearly decided. Lastly, it 
1S proposed to empower the management of the 
museums to receive not only gifts of pictures but 
legacies of money from those who may be dis- 
posed to leave them. In this manner it would be 
possible soon to increase the resources of the 
museums, without depriving the general public of 
the free study of works of art which they have 
hitherto enjoyed. 

The Louvre has just received a fine piece of 
sculpture discovered at Chaumont by M. 
Courajod, and which comes from the tomb of 
Claude Lorraine, executed, in 1551, at Joinville 
by Domenico de Barbiere and Jean Picard. This 
was destroyed during the first Revolution. Thanks 
to M. Lucien Magne, the same museum has also 
received two capitals and a base of marble, of the 
fifth century A.D. - Another recent acquisition is 
a sculptured marble medallion portrait of 
Giovanni Bentivoglic of Bologna. 

There is more and more talk about the future 
metropolitan railway, which has a strong and 
determined supporter in the new Minister of 
Public Works; while M. -Picard, the Com- 
missionaire-Générale for the 1900 exhibition, 
considers. the scheme quite indispensable 
io the success of the. exhibition. We 
have already indicated the line to be taken, as 
adopted by the Municipal Council, and which 
includes, independently of the special line from 
Vincennes to the Bois de Boulogne, the penetration 
of the great railway lines into Paris, and the 
junction of the two banks by a viaduct across the 
Seine. The State authorities appear now resolved 
to solve the problem as speedily as possible ; and 
it is to be that the Municipal Council will 
not throw difficulties in the way under the pretext 
that its recommendations are not adopted in their 
entirety. Unfortunately the State and the 
Municipality are not on very good terms at 
present, for the Colonial Minister has taken 
possession of the Pavillon de Flore, and the 
Préfect of the Seine, who by his legal position is 
the central authority of Paris, has taken up his 
quarters at the Hotel de Ville in spite of the 
opposition of the Council, which has been obliged 
to give way, and has revenged itself on the 
Préfect by laying claim to the pictures, statues, 
and tapestries which adorn his apartments, and 
which are now to be returned to the museum of 
artistic collections. Among these is the admirable 
portrait of Mdme. Récamier by Baron Gerard, 
that of Talleyrand by Prudhon, the “* Sappho et 
Anacréon” of M. Guillaume, the ‘‘ Néreide” of 
Moreau Vauthier, &c. These squabbles are all 
the more contemptible from the fact that the 
Council itself, when in 1872 it adopted the pro- 
gramme for the competition for rebuilding the 
Hédtel de Ville, made it an obligatory condition 
that the architect was to provide apartments for 
the Préfect in his plan, which MM. Ballu and 
Deperthes actually did provide, in the mezzanine 
of the Municipal Palace, in the portion which 
faces the river, below the Salons a Arcades. 

Whatever may be the result as to the Metro- 
politan Railway, the preparations for the 1900 
exhibition will be taken in hand at once without 
waiting for the railway question to be settled. 
Thus the national manufacture at Beauvais. has 
already commenced the tapestries which it will 
send to the exhibition. The work includes four 
large panels designed by M. Zuber, symbolising 
the ““Four Seasons,” and consisting of views in 
the garden of the Luxembourg, taken at different 
times of the year. A set of drawing-room furni- 
ture designed by M. Monginot, the painter, is 
also in’ progress, an overmantel painted by M. 
Géréme and garlanded with flowers by M. 
Lesbron, and various articles of furniture in. the 
style of Louis Seize, designed by M. Chabal, the 
oldest artist of the establishment. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts the first competi- 
tion for the Prix de Rome in painting. has just 
been decided: the subject was ‘* The Adoration 
of Shepherds.” Twenty competitors, out of one 
hundred and fifty, have been admitted for the 
second competition. . 

We regret to have to record the disappearance 
of @ Paris fountain which has fallen under the 
pickaxe of the improver. It was not, it is true, 
of very monumental character, nor of any great 
architectural attraction. It was a simple stele, 
rather high, adorned with an eagle crowned 
with laurel; a» bronze mask of a human face 
spurted the water into a square cistern ; it stood, 
surrounded with foliage, in the middle of a square 
formed between the streets named respectively 
Poliveau, Fossés St. Marcel, Fer 4 Moulin, and 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. But it no less formed a 
part of the history of old Paris, and recalled the 
works carried out by Napoléon for the embellish- 
ment of the capital and the supply of drinking 
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water. As a historic document, therefore, -it 
might have found favour in the eyes of the 
Department of Ponts et Chaussées, which does 
not take much account, however, of arc i 

mterests, and is too ready to sacrifice art: and 
history to the requirements of the “ligne droite.” 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 


LONDON STREETS AND. BUILDINGS BILL. 


A MEETING of this Association was held on 
the 3oth ult., at 9, Condnit-street, Regent-street 
——Mr. A. W. Earle presiding’ in this aisetice of 
Mr. Mountford, the President—to consider the 
London Streets and Buildings Bill. ‘The attend- 
ance was exceedingly , only twenty-five 
members—a bare quorum—being present, 

Mr. F, T. W. Goldsmith, hon. secretary, intro- 
duced the subject by reading the ing notes 
on the Bill and the petition of the Association 
against it :— , 

These. few notes, hastily t together at 
the suggestion of the President, are limited, 
principally, to the various amendments 
additions to the Bill which ap in the 
report to the General Committee to the London 
County Council, and, subsequently, in the petition 
of the Association inst the ‘Bill now before 
Parliament. When I explain that these ‘notes 
were written during the er holidays, and at 
very short notiee, I feel sure I shall* have an 
audience that will be kindly man towards the 
defects discernible throughout these notes, ‘They 
are to be taken as illustrative of the work done by 
the special sub-committee appointed to consider 
and report on this measure, and it is hoped that 
they may be the prelude to a full discussion this 
evening. 

The London County Council courteously 
forwarded copies of the Bill to the Association, 
with a request that we should consider and report 
to them upon it, not with regard to the principles 
of the Bill—they were not to be questionéd—but 
with reference to amendments and additions to the 
text. That is the first occasion, I believe, that 
the Architectural Association has been honoured 
by such a request from any public body of the 
importance a the London County Council, and 
amongst events of the session 1893-4, may be 
included this, that at last the Association has been 
deemed of sufficient importance to give an official 
opinion on a Bill affecting so largely the comfort 
and beauty of the metropolis as the ‘* London 
Streets and Buildings Bill, 1894.” 

It is to be regretted that the time at the dis- 
posal of the sub-committee was se short, although 
the Council, at our request, kindly extended ft 
date for receiving the report—since, as was repre- 
sented, the time available precluded the possibility 
of considering all sections of the Bill in detail. 

What the sub-committee did was to consider 
such parts of the Bill as are distinctly structural 
and involving very serious amendments and altera- 
tions to property within its sphere. Of course, 
other points were discussed and dealt with, but to 
lack of time must be attributed the absence from 
the report of such artistic suggestions as were 
referred to by Dr. Longstaff in his speech at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and Mr. 
Statham at the adjourned meeting on March 19. 
I venture to hope that these art suggestions may 
be forthcoming this evening, as supplemental to 
what the Architectural Association has already 
done. 

Dr. Longstaff’s speech contained a lament: of 
the apathy and indifference of architects, as artists, 
to the efforts of the Council to increase the beauty 
and picturesqueness of London streets. The 
Council, he said, had tried to control and limit the 
horrors of street advertising, yet, he complained, no 
help or advice was forthcoming from the Art Com- 
mittee of the Royal Institute! Let us try by the 
discussion to-night to show the Council and the 
public that, although desirous of preserving 
reasonable and just rights of property; we are 
mindful—and fully mindful—also, of larger, 
though less generally acknowledged, rights ‘of 
an art-loving public to beautiful buildings, har- 
moniously- grouped. together, in streets and 
squares where their- beauty may be seen 
and their proportions . appreciated. As- Mr, 
H, H. Statham very aptly ay eae te _ 
only ** tty, proputty,” with its rights, t 
has to Be etaidied ; we should not give colour 
to the idea that we act merely as a . 
Defence League. In this connexion I may 
mention that the Architectural Association is, 
believe, the only Society that -has_ petiti 
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will have brought this before the notice of 
members, and he views expressed in his letter 
have been duly set forth in our petition against 
the Bill. a : 

The general grounds of opposition to the Bill 
as stated in the petition, are that it “contains 
clauses which, in the opinion of this Association, 
would be impracticable and inoperative, and, in 
many instances, the operation of the Bill would 
involve great loss to owners in the metropolis, 
without any com tion to thei, or resultant 
benefit to the community in ge : 
further submit ‘‘that the provisions of the Bill 
mrp afiect the recognised som interests, 
and privileges of the petitioners, and are, in many 
respects, such as should not receive the sanction 
of your honourable House.” 

The tition then enumerates the main defects 
of the Bill, as already reported to the London 
County Council ; and these I propose to give— 
omitting only some minor amendments to the 
text—in the order found in the report and 
petition, adding, if you will allow me, a few 
remarks of my own on the suggested alterations. 
Amongst numerous undesirable provisions to be 
found in the Bill are the frequent references to 
the option of the Council. These permits should 
not be allowed—nor, indeed, should they be 
necessary in a measure of this kind. If any 
references are to be made, let them be to the new 
Tribunal of Appeal; those to the County Council, 
which are so plentifully scattered throughout the 
Bill, should be eliminated. That is the first 
recommendation of your sub-committee. This 
Tribunal of Appeal should, I think, commend 
itself to the favour of us as architects, though, 
perhaps, we would welcome an addition to the 
architectural and artistic element on the Tribunal, 
even though it were at the cost of the existing 
preponderating officialism. 

Part I., Section 13, may be taken as a sample 
of a confiscatory clause—and there are many 
such in the y of the Bill—where, if a fire 
were to occur in a building, the owner of such 
building would not only be a loser by the casualty, 
but would be a sufferer in having to set his 
building back to the line of frontage required by 
the Council. Section 14 might also be considered 
confiscatory. 

Part II., Section 15.—Where buildings are 
situated on corner sites this Section should only 
apply toa new site. 

Section 17.—This clause should be put af the 
end of Part Il., and made to apply to the whole 
part. 

Part IV.—This has been the great battle- 
ground of advocates and opponents of the Bill, 
and it is probable—if the Bill should ever be 
referred to acommittee for serious consideration— 
that on the Sections of this Part there will be 
some good hard hitting. The general opinion is 
that as drafted, the Part is absolutely imprac- 
ticable, and the opinion of the sub-committee of 
the Association set forth in the Report and 
Petition is, that it must go root and branch. 
“There are,” the report states, ‘serious 
objections to the whole part. It is quite unwork- 
able in its present form, and should be entirely 
*remodelled.’” With this fairly destructive 
opinion, I dismiss Part IV. and pass on to Part V. 

Part V.—The rules in Section 39 should be 
definite, not subject to any alterations or by-laws. 
Here follow certain verbal amendments to the text 
which I will not trouble you with. There is one 
alteration, however, which may by many be 
deemed important ; it is in Section 43, whereafter 
‘*as follows” is added “‘ or such other scantlings 
as may be sagoeses by the District Surveyor.” 
Attention is called to the obscurity of Section gs, 
Under this Section, apparently, a person might, 
by surreptitiously erecting a water-closet or other 
smali building against his neighbour’s wall actually 
convert the whole into a —— ! 

All chimneys should be corbelled only above 
the ground floor, for chimneys corbelled in 
accordance with this Section would cause the walls 
to overhang. 

Now we have arrived at a truly burning 
question. Should the party-walls of dwelling- 
houses be carried up above the level of the roof? 
Mr. Caroe has been kind enough to hand me a 
paper he has prepared on this and other points, 
with a request that 
and I propose, after my notes are done with, to 
read Mr, Carde’s views, should that course 
commend itself to you, Sir, and obtain the consent 
of the meeting. 

It is proposed to insert after Section 45 the 
following words :—‘“' Every party-wall of any new 
building, being a dwelling-house (as hereafter 
defined), and every party-wall of any such old 
building shall be carried up to the roof of such 


I would read it at this meeting, | 
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building throughout the entire length of such wall, 


ents: 


and the slates or other roof-covering shall be 


bedded ne Ica “pape 
upon the of the wall, and the roo so 
constructed that no timber or woodwork of any 
description shall extend upon or across any 
wall. 

And Section 46 of Part V. should read as 
:—** Every party-wall of any building of 
the warehouse class, or of any ar cone or 
building used or principally pu 
itende eal caadel dp above the roof flat or 
gutter of the hi ilding adjoining thereto to 
such height as will give a distance (in a buildi 
of the warehouse class) of at least 3 ft. 6 in., an 
(in any other building as referred to in this sub- 
Section) of 15 in. above the highest part of any 
flat or gutter, as the case may be.” 


properly and solidly 


ri 


to London streets and 
terraces, if these clauses were adopted, there 
be no manner of doubt. Mr. Carde is 
pared with evidence on the peemen question 
of protection from fire, and does not rest his 
contention for this change on any fanciful or 
sentimental grounds, as you will presently, I 
believe, hear in his own words. I now propose 
to read the amendments suggested in the Report 
and petition from Section 50 to Section 60, 
which I would specially mention :— 

Section 50.—(6) Add ‘‘render” outside of 
flues where brickwork is less than 8} in. in 
thickness, exce where it forms external 
enclosure of the building. 

Section 50.—(10) ‘‘ Mantel” to be altered to 
“lintel” or ** arch.” 

Section 50.—(15) Alter to ‘‘6 in. wider on 
either side than the width of the opening.” 

Section 50.—(22) Add “no iron girder to be 
way nearer than 4 in. to the inside of any 

ue.’ | 

Section 51.—Add new Section ‘‘ that perforated 
iron cresting at the top of chimney-shafts should 
not be allowed,” as iron decays and is difficult to 
repair. 

Section §2.—-(5) Define “‘ low pressure.” 

Section 53.—Should be re-drafted. It is not 
comprehensible at present. 

Section 55.—(¢) 7 ft. 6 in. instead of 8 ft. 6 in. 

Section 55.—(@) Impracticable and impossible 
throughout. 

Section 55 (/) line 15.—After “‘ floor” add 
** except when constructed of fireproof materials.” 

Section §5 (/) line 16.—Add after ‘‘ quality” or 
** fibrous plaster of a good quality.” 

Section 56.—Add ‘‘ window or” and ‘‘sky- 
light or” before ‘‘ windows” and “‘ skylights.” 

Section §7.—After ‘‘10 ft.” add ‘‘ except the 
lift in wells of staircases.” 

Section §8.—(1) Rise of arch should be stated, 
minimum 1 in. to the foot. 

Section 60.—(2) I will not ask you to picture 
to yourselves London as it would look if every 
cornice—however deep or what its position— 
were limited to the projection prescribed by this 
section. 

Mr. H. H. Statham’s section of the cornice of 
the Strozzi Palace as erected, and the cornice as 
it would be if subjected to the limitations of this 
clause, is a lesson that may well be borne in 
mind. Let us hope that even the practical and 
progressive party on the Council, may see the 
moral of Mr. Statham’s “parallel.” This is 
said on my own account, and has nothing to do 
with the report, where—I regret to say—no refer- 
ence is e to the question. Now, to return to 
the report. It is proposed to omit Clause 4 in 
Section 60 altogether, and in Section 61 after 
** materials” (line 8) to add “‘and separate sets 
of offices tenanted by or constructed, or adapted 
to be tenanted by different persons, shall, if con- 
tained in a building exceeding 25 squares in area, 
be separated from each other where they adjoin 
horizontally, by proper party structures or arches 
of fire-resisting materials.” 

Section 64 is slightly amended, but Section 65 
(4) and (5) the committee reported would be 
—— — rative. 

art —Section 72 (3) is ambiguous, and 
Sub-section (6) unfair to the adjoining owner. 
Under this clause, the building owner could put 
footings to his new wall into the adjoining 
— s nares - that level. This the latter 
might reasonably object to, and it is pro 
that after ‘‘ owner” (line 21) should Z Ler 
** below the level of the lowest floor line.” 

There would seem to be nothing in this Bill 
binding the building owner to pay for any 
necessary underpinning or other works to the 
adjoining wall. Section 75 deals with the 
“*exercise of rights by building and adjoining 


Et 


owners,” and the appointment of surveyors in 
case of disputes selalies The report states that 
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the ts made under the 1855 Build; 
Act have found to work welland theve is a 
need to alter such ts as is suggested to 
be done by this section of the ‘London Streets 
and Buil Bill, 1894.” 


Section 8o is slightly altered, being amended to 
en nadleanhemen and the a” of doing the 
The sub-committee would not have section 184 
at any price, and the re and petition contain 
this clause as redrafted by the committee, In its 
amended form it reads, ** With the exceptions 
mentioned in this Act, this Act shall a ply to all 
new buiidi Any alteration, addition, or 
structural reinstatement made or done for any 
purpose except that of necessary repair not 
ing the construction of any external or party- 
wall, or to which the rules and regulations of this 
Act are inapplicable, in, to, or upon any old 
building, or in, to, or upon any new building 
after the roof has been covered in, shall, to the 
extent of such alteration, addition, or work, be 
subject to the r tions of this Act ; and when. 
ever mention is hereinafter made of any alteration, 
addition, or work in, to, or upon any building, it 
shall, unless the contrary appears from the con- 
text, be deemed to imply an alteration, addition, 
or work to which this applies. 

The petition concludes with the customary 
formal clauses “‘ that the Bill should not be read 
a second time, but that if it is to proceed, it ought 
to be referred to a Committee of the House, and 
that the Petitioners should be heard before such 
Committee by their counsel, agents, and witnesses 

inst the principle and details of the Measure. 

If the Bill be read a second time, the petitioners 
pray that it may be referred to a Committee of the 
louse, as before, with counsel, &c., and that 

such other relief may be afforded to them (the 
petitioners) in the premisses as to the House may 
seem meet. The petition was signed by the 
President, two Vice-Presidents, and the Hon. 
Secretaries, and duly delivered through the 
Parliamen Agents of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to the officials of the House of 
Commons. I should like in this place to 
acknowledge the help which I have received 
from the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in connexion with the 
formalities inseparable from this Parliamentary 
work, The Council very kindly undertook the 
responsibility of lodging the petition with a view 
of saving the Association the expenses which 
independent action would entail. 

Such, then, Mr. President and gentlemen, 1s 
the attitude of this Association through its 
Committee, acting by resolution of the General 
Body, in regard to this comprehensive Bill, known 
by its short title as the ‘* London Streets and 
Buildings Bill, 1894.” My notes on the work 
done by the Sub-Committee appointed to report 
on it, are, lam painfully aware, unworthy of the 
importance of the subject, but I have done my 
best in the limited time at my ——— ge 

Mr. Goldsmith then read the following criticisms 
on the Bill by Mr. W. D. Caroe :-— 

I have to ys woman my great regret that I am 
only able, by adverse force of circumstances, to 
appear before you, with = sanction, by proxy. 

e is no debate to which I should have more 
desired to listen, than your consideration of this 
London Streets and Buildings Bill, which Js 
destined to improve, or to mar, according to its 
clauses, our t city, for many generations to 
come. May I venture, however, to ask you to 
take a hint from the prolonged debate upon the 
same subject which recently taken place in 
this room. With but small exception—notably in 
the speeches of Messrs. Stevenson and Statham, 
to a perusal of which I would direct your atten- 
tion—that debate might most appropriately 
have been heard in the rooms, say, of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, or of some Owners oF 
Pr Defence e; architecture — gud 
architecture—seemed to be quite relegated to 
the ound. t 

Now, without for one moment suggesting tha 
we, as architects, should not consider the rights 
of property, which I hold to have great claims 
upon us, I would suggest that enough has been 
said in this room from that point of view. More 
over, we may be sure that the Royal Institute of 
British itects will be well backed u 
powerful combinations of others ges no 
more interested in that side of the subject, to 
whom we may safely leave it. a 

We, gentlemen, are an association engag a1 
the study and ice of architecture, an 
would venture to invite you to give this Bill your 
consideration from the architect's point of view, 
and in this light I will name a few points. “Gan 

First and foremost we should set our 
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inst clauses which retain special consents to 
the Council, except with the greatest reservation 
and in cases of absolute necessity. The power 
of consent fosters officialism. That is quite 
enough to condemn its operation. 

Secondly, we should oppose all clauses which 
will operate in exactly the opposite direction to 
their intention; that is to say clauses which 
will conduce to the undue preservation of worn- 
out buildings, and militate against improvements 
through fear of confiscation and interference. 
Likewise clauses which would tend to encourage 
underground building, as Mr. Woodthorpe has 
well pointed out. 

Thirdly, all clause» likely to interfere unreason- 
ably with freedom in design, or which make, or 
tend to make, architecture stereotyped, should 
have our vigorous opposition. 

Fourthly, we should remember that a Building 
Act should not make architecture unnecessarily 
costly ; that the poor man’s house has to be cheap 
as well as effective, and good for its purpose ; 
and that no matter how costly a building be, we 
can (or ought) never to afford to spend money 
upon silly fads, or fictions, or prejudices, even for 
the imaginary benefits of insurance companies. 

In the remarkable speech of Mr. Roberts, of 
the County Council, in this room, on March 19 
—remarkable, it seemed to me, both for the 
justness of his reproach against the Institute, and 
for having otherwise uttered the largest possible 
number of fallacies compressible into the space of 
ten minutes, he told us that the new Bill had for 
its object ** the revival of building of a higher 
standard than had been maintained in the past.” 

Now the County Council’s idea of such a 
perfect London constructed up to a high standard 
of building (or architecture, I suppose Mr. 
Roberts meant), seems to be a London of two 
stories and one in the roof—so far as the Council 
can make it so. 

If you will take an ordnance map and set up 
new buildings limited as proposed upon the sites 
in any pers where London is rich and busy, 
you will see how just this estimate is of the appli- 
cation of Part IV. to new buildings on old sites. 
Can it be that the County Council has learnt to 
love the beautifully-ornamented productions of 
the jerry-builders in the suburbs, erected in the 
genuine vernacular of their craft, and wishes to 
see all London cast to the same model? Perhaps 
we may yet successfully appeal from the Council 
to its eminent members, Mr. Roberts and Dr. 
Longstaff, the former of whom enjoys a reputation 
of having a real care for the beauty of London; 
and the latter seems to hold the honourable office 
of ‘Art Appreciator to the London County 
Council,” an office in which we offer him our 
fullest encouragement. 

You may, perhaps, be surprised to learn that 
the “shaving clause,” so well called by Mr. 
Tavenor Perry, was invented originally by the 
Local Government Board, and has been, in a 
modified form, in operation in the city of Liverpool 
since 1890. 

But, Liverpool has guarded itself to some 
extent. The rule applies there only to dwelling- 
houses, so that buildings devoted to office and 
such like purposes are exempt. from its operation, 
while proper sanitary provision is made for 
residential caretakers. Now, this is very different 
to the proposal of the L.C.C., but it must be 
borne in mind that what operates well in 
Liverpool or other provincial towns in such a 
matter, will not necessarily apply to London, 
which is mixed, as to the character of its buildings 
in juxtaposition, as probably no other city in 


England is. Bearing in mind, also, that a tall | 0 


building may make an otherwise perfectly sani- 
tary small one too close to it quite unfit for 
habitation, it is not certain that the Liverpool 
Dry is the best, from its framers’ own point of 
It is interesting to know that already there is a 
proposal in Liverpool head official quarters to 
modify the rule by allowing buildings consisting 
of shops or offices on the ground floor and dwell- 
ing houses over to be more leniently dealt with. 
It is suggested to allow the shops to cover the 
Whole site, with a flat and skylight at back, and 
the limiting angle to be measured from the back 
of the flat at the first floor level. In urging some 
_ recommendation for the Metropolis I would, 
Owever, press for a small but reasonable area, 
perhaps proportionate to the site, being insisted 
upon to light and ventilate the basement. 
“, ow I am happy to be able to state to you that 
¢ County Council have followed to some extent 
the lead of Liy 1. 
in the printed amendments to the Bill the 
Shaving Clause in all its rigour is to apply only to 


are introduced to apply to new domestic buildings 
in old streets. Briefly stated, these determine 
the height by making it twice the base, or, in other 
words, the angle is to be 63° 20’ instead of 45° 
measured as before. 

_ Dwelling-houses having an area of less than 
six squares, and dwelling-houses to be occupied 
by more than two families, which are not on the 
public way, are dealt with by special provisions ; 
and the height of warehouses is regulated when 
in close proximity to such dwelling-houses. Old 
buildings are not to offend against the provisions 
regulating new ne in old streets more than 
they do at present. far, let us be thankful ; 
but in considering even these amendments there 
are two aspects of the question which must 
not be overlooked. By lack of sufficient 
space and air within it, as well as by lack of 
space without and around it, a_ building 
may become insanitary, and this especially applies 
to those buildings which are not, but ought to be, 
specifically defined in the Bill, and specifically 
provided for, viz., buildings erected and used 
chiefly for purposes of trade or commerce, and 
which, therefore, are occupied during the day by 
a large number of employes. 

If the air around such a building be somewhat 
confined, it will still be fresher than the air inside 
an overcrowded building surrounded by the 
freshest air. 

It is in this sense that that enthusiastic adulator 
of the London County Council Bill, Mr. 
Williams, mistakes in large measure the substance 
for the shadow, and in measuring his carbonic 
acid confounds the density and dirtiness of the 
inmates with the quantity of the buildings upon 
a given area. 

I mention this point specially in connexion with 
the proposal to allow shops to cover most of the 
site, as one deserving much consideration, and as 
an antidote to any too drastic laws, framed for the 
admitted importance of getting rid and preventing 
the erection of rookeries, but applicable unduly to 
buildings of quite a different character. 

The decrease of habitable space proposed under 
the operation of the Bill—even as amended— 
means, necessarily, the increase of the borders of 
the City. One may well ask where the fresh 
breezes are to blow from which are to keep the 
centre of the City in health, if still greater spur 
than exists already be given to its spreading out 
into the surrounding country. 

Finally, in this connexion, I would protest on 

the score of sound construction, of dignity in 
architecture, and of breadth of design in our new 
streets, which (when the County Council has 
swallowed the lollipop of betterment) we hope 
may be many, against any rule which has 
angular measurement for its chief factor, and 
which would cut our new buildings into frag- 
ments of all heights and shapes, and tend to create 
a city of wedges, the thin end always uppermost 
striving to insert itself into the disabilities forced 
upon us by Part IV. of the Act. 
With regard to general architectural considera- 
tions, a clause is required which will allow houses 
with their offices, stables, lodges, &c., in the 
suburbs to rank as one. Although each of these 
may happen now to be removed 30 ft. or 60 ft. 
from adjoining property, as the case may be, 
they may be within the specified distance of one 
another, and thus the disabling provisions of the 
Building Act come into force where never 
intended. 

In all cases, provided an pin gane architrave of 
incombustible material is , with a definite 
projection, say, of 3 in., timbers in window 
nings should be permitted out to the wall face. 
e might thus be able to emulate some of the 
charming facades which are special features of the 
city of Bath. 

What slaves of circumstance we truly are in 
such matters! The present Building Act was 
regulated to suit the exigencies of the stucco 
Victorian era of Classical or Renaissance archi- 
tecture, in which the detestable window reveal 
was desired. To secure it, perhaps, a sham fire 
scare was created, or may be its originator held a 
brief from the insurance companies, and got 
them, like Mr. Hall, to threaten increased 
premiums to further his wicked architectural ends ! 
But the shop front and stable builders were too 
strong, and their own way, despite the 
insurance companies. Cannot we now fgllow 
their good exa:nple ? ' 
This s to me to deal with party-wall 

pets and Mr. Hall. You are aware that Dr. 
Tommie himself suggested, in his admirable 
speech at the Institute, the very reform which I 
had separately been advocating, and based his 
views upon those of the architect to the Local 
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that any architect would have welcomed and 
made the most of Dr. taff's excellent and 
unexpected lead. Mr. Hall, however, seems to 
have made advocacy coming from such pernicious 
quarters the very ground for raising any and 


every obstacle — the pr 1. 
He accordingly goes to the insurance com- 


— and accepts their ex farte statement—to 
im no doubt gratifying — that if the reform is 
carried they will raise their premiums. He 
ignores the evidence I have brought before him 
of the admirable working of the arrangements in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Belfast, Leeds, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield, Leicester, Cardiff, &c., 
as well as the unbiassed expert views as to the 
non-spreading of fires. 

Mr. Hall did not ask his insurance companies it 
they charged the same premium in these cities as 
they do in London, for reasons which perhaps he 
can explain, though it would have seemed the 
right way for a ri ed of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to proceed. I can inform him, 
however, and ask you to note this—showing how 
readily he allowed himself to accept the s 
statement—that the same rate for dwelling-houses 
is charged by the same companies in these cities 
as in London. It is interesting, too, to observe, 
that in Liverpool, where—as one of the leading 
officials informed me, they would be prepared to 
resist the unnecessary infliction of party-wall 
parapets, the Fire Salvage Association, corre- 
sponding to the London Fire Brigade, is organised 
by and in the hands of the very insurance 
companies, with others, whose London “‘ officers ” 
Mr. Hall has been accepting the ex parte state- 
ments of. Really I think that Mr. Hall has given 
himself away in this matter, and dealt hardly 
with the excellent reputation he had established 
among us for good common sense. 

In contradistinction to his perversity, and that 
of other members of the Practice Committee of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, I should 
like to record my appreciation of the open-minded 
consideration of your Sub-committee and Com- 
mittee, who have adopted some draft clauses 
which I had the honour to prepare. With your 
assistance, therefore, I hope we may tell Mr. Hall 
that he has not so readily ‘‘ settled the whole 
question ” as he may suppose. 

I might tell you that Mr. Hall introduced me 
to one of his insurance champions, to whose 
blandishments he expected me, no doubt, to 
fall as ready a prey as he himself had done. I 
found, however, that this gentleman did not 
seem fully aware what a party-wall parapet was, 
had never properly considered its existence or 
non-existence, and he also informed me that “‘ fires 
did spread sometimes through defective party- 
walls.” That I could have taught him; and for 
that reason and others I have advocated the 
admirable Liverpool system of ‘‘ Separate side 
walls.” 

But that is another story, with which I will not 
now trouble you. 

Serious injury will be done to design if a 
mansard saad cannot have a steeper angle than 
the 75 deg. proposed ; 83 deg. at least, should be 
possible. 

Grave interference will accrue to certain forms 
of plans necessary on confined sites, by the 
operation of the sub-section, dealing with light 
and air in the wells of houses. 
The clause relating to the enclosure of lifts, 
which is amended so as to permit of lifts in wells 
of staircases requires still further amendment. 
We should be grateful to the London County 
Council, and specially, I am told, to the advo- 
cacy of Dr. Longstaff and Mr. Roberts, for their 
allowance of certain projections in which they are 
again following the lead of Liverpool, though why 
bays should be confined to two stories is not very 
clear. 
One would like to see clauses introduced for 
the encouragement both of reasonable projections 
and gables in street fronts. Moreover, under 
given conditions, the clause that one wall may 
not overhang another, should be inoperative if the 
construction can be carried out to the satisfaction 
of the District Surveyor, The advantage and 
importance in design of having limited freedom 
—even to a few inches—will come home to all of 
ou. 
: The limitations as to cornices, so ably exposed 
by Mr. Statham, should be amended. 
The projection should be measured by the 
amount it overhangs the public way, and 
be allowed to vary with the width of street, so as 
to thus ~—— — back if a great projection 
is requir e designer. 
T will ey now discuss the definitions which 
must be radically redrafted, but there are 











Government Board. One would hage thought 


several questions over which I, for one, would 
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gladly give the Council control. The regulation | 


of lightning ‘conductors, overhead wires — or 
railways — lamps and lamp-signs, 
whether of public houses or public conveniences, 


in connexion with which seems to 
be exhibiting so much “good” taste. Some 
sumptuary laws would inly be useful in 


these matters, and if the Council like to extend 
them to the regulation of meretricious terra-cotta 
and other ornament (save the term!) im our 
streets, we, as artists who never do such things, 
need not utter any complaints ! 


Mr. A. O. Collard, who initiated the discus- 
sion, said those who had the opportunity of listen- 
ing to the remarks which Dr. Longstaff, the Chair- 
man of the Building Act Committee of the 
London County Council, made at one of the 
meetings of the Institute, would have learned 
that the County Council apparently were not so 
sew yea in, the Bill as it stood as e 
might suppose. The chief reason why the County 
Council wished to push on the Bill was that the 
madi bal Sect Nenthty See ee ee 
and they felt that un something was done 

retty soon, in however crude a manner, the 

ii would be delayed by a new election 
of councillors. The Bill was the produc- 





tion of many people, who brought their 


minds to a subject which they did not understand, 
and the storm of opposition which had very 
properly arisen was pretty well what they 


expected and what they wanted. By the help: 


of the various bodies — pee am 
inst the Bill, they w produce 
Saul better ie the wile which archi- 
tects to suffer now. Altogether, about 
forty-two petitions had been 
the Bill, and the Chairman of London 
County Council had informed him that they 
would be taken into consideration and dealt 
with on their merits; therefore, what this 
Association and other public bodies did in the 
matter would have a considerable effect in 
improving the Bill. Proceeding to criticise 


various ses of the Bill, he said the County | la 


Council undertook to either approve or refuse an 
application for the formation of a new street 
during the space of three months. They all 
knew what delay meant, and it was a question 
whether the Cianke il not ‘be 
coerced into doing things a little er. He 
thought two months was quite sufficient time for 
them either to approve or refuse sach an applica- 
tion. It was stated in the Bill that a’new.street 
must be open at both ends. ©The old definition 
was preferable, because it said a new street must 
be open throughout from end to end. Hie 
supposed other clauses of the Bill were meant 
to apply to the middle of the road.-.The clause 
with reference to the pulling down of buildings 
was really a fearful thing, because directly they 
pulled down a certain portion of the building, 
the County Council came and said : ** You must 
not rebuild, or if you do you must .set your build- 
ing back.” Under the Bill, the County 
Council would have power to give compensa- 
tion, but supposing anyone was unfortunate 
enough to have a fire, this misfortune would 
not be met by insurance » because 






during the six or twelve months: of. rebuilding 
one’s business would be lost... By Clause 21 the 
superintendent architect was given power to 
determine in which street a building was, and no 
appeal was possible inst his decision. In 
many cases it was difficult to decide which was the 
front of a building, and the result might be 
disastrous to the owner. Having briefly alluded to 


the angle of 45 deg., the height of buildings, &c., 


he said absolute confiscation was the order of the 
Bill, and the Progressive Party of the County 
Council did not seem to mind inflicting pains and 
penalties on people who had property. As to the 
height of rooms, if they insisted upon a height of 


8 ft. 6 in., they might as well suggest ro or 20 ft., 


because, as @ matter of fact, 8 ft. 6in.was a 


tremendous height for an attic. With regard t 


party-walls, he believed most le considered 
that the old clause of the 1885 Building Act, with 
reference to deciding any disagreement, worked 
very well, and did not require any alteration. | It 
was proposed to deal with timber stages on the 


confiscation principle, and the clause, as it stood, 


would prove a great. hardship to London timber 


merchants. As regarded the Tribunal of A 


why, he asked, should they have a member 


appointed by the Council of Civil ineers 

did not admit that civil iaeanar one of 

use in matters of- building, and the same remark 
applied to one or two of the other gentlemen 
who were to be members of. the Tribunal. 
Members of the Tribunal were to be appointed 
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for a term of three years, and three would form 
@ quorum. If'they adhered to their suggested 
number and description of members, it might 
very often happen that an architect member might 
not be able to join the Tribunal, and then it 
would be left to the civil engineer, the surveyor, 
and some outside gentlemen of leisure to decide 
the most knotty point of architecture. i 
ng was mentioned in the Bill 
‘with regard to public-house lamps. Some of these 
lamps were most atrocious things, and he wished 
the County Council would take upon themselves 
or give the district surveyors 
In conclusion, he 
thanks to Mr. Goldsmith for 
own views and those of the sub-committee before 
the meeting, and also for reading Mr. Carde’s 
notes on the subject. 
C. H. Brodie, in seconding the motion, 
general principles, which 
were violated in the Bill, on which one might say 
a few words with advantag 
told that they did things 
could not conceive the possibility of such a Bill, 
which was not even decently worded, being 
launched into the French Chamber. 
Bill of this class had been talked of the French 
Council or the Government would have called to 
its aid the best professional advice obtainable in 
the country. Such an idea seemed to be utterly 
foreign to the County Council. 
ofessional bodies in the country, 
and the result was that they launched a Bill 
which in many of its clauses was not even sensible. 
He was extremely glad in this connection to hear 
Mr. Carie’s well-expressed and certainly well- 
deserved censure of Mr. Roberts’s remarks at the 
recent meeting of the Institute. 
and other gentlemen added insult to injury when 
they came to the meeting of the Institute and told 
the members that they did not offer any help. 
He (the speaker) wondered what would have been 
the result if they had offered to help. As a 
matter of fact nobody had the opportunity of 
anything about the Bill until it was 
Dealing with several clauses of the 
Bill, he spoke in condemnatory terms of the 
deg. angle, and with reference to the height 
rooms said that 7 ft. or 7 ft, 6 in. was quite 
enough. The District Surveyor hereafter would 
not necessarily be the reputable gentleman they had 
now. as District Surveyor. 
man of large views, but similar to a sanitary 
or or any other official, and those who 
to deal with that class of gentleman knew 
what sympathy they would get in erecting a 
building, artistie or otherwise. 
in favour of the publication of the bye-laws, 
which, he thought, should receive the sanction of 
the Government authorities. Five, he considered, 
was an unnecessary number for the Court of 
Appeal; and its composition was not what could 


not think anythi 


the power to deal 
ing placed his 


said there were certain 


They were often 
better in France. He 


He would not be a 


He then spoke 


Mr. S. B. Beale expressed regret that the 
Association took so little interest in the subject, 
ng from the small attendance. 

to mtroduce any discordant note, but he 
must say that he did not 
many respects with the representations which 
the committee. were making in 
Bill, nor could he join in the co 
arrived at by Mr. Brodie or Mr. Collard. He 
more progressive than  conser- 
did like to see a wider street in 
London than generally pertained, and the hard- 
ship of a fire, to which Mr. Collard had referred, 
did not seem to him to be so great as he made 
out. Fires, in his (the speaker’s) experience, had 
not been without their compensating advantages. 
In other respects, in which this Part-I. was 
stated to be confiscatory, it seemed to him 
that the buildings which were pulled down 
in order to be rebuilt would not be pulled down 
unless the lease had run out. 
land ran out, the building interest, he took it, 
In the event of the County Council pro- 
posing to widen the road on which this 
abutted the ground landlord surely could not 
nd rent for the smaller plot as 
Therefore, he did 
hardship upon the 


agree in a great 


regard to the 


When the lease of 


not see how that could 
lessee. With regard to the bui 
confiscation was also alleged. Now, it 
seemed to’ him that if they made a buildi 
ppeal | half the height *that they could do under the 
clause, the revenue therefrom ‘would be pr ; 0 
tionately reduced, but so would the expenditure of | being one from Messrs. Isaacs & ST he 
capital.' Capital would thus be spread over a Gray's Inn-road,’ “The estimated cos’ © 

wider area, and this. would in no sense be a hard- 
ship upor the lessee. Generall 


speaking, he held 
ti lnsond vines thant thew gient teadhoalasts tos 


landlords of London 
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objections which had been urged against the Bill 
apparently came from a most unique set. 
were told that gas companies, railway companies, 
and other great capitalists were among the 
petitioners against the Bill. It seemed to him, 
therefore, they had capital waging war 
against the interests of the community. The 
poor people in the crowded areas and over. 
eae districts of London who were going to 
efit had not lodged a petition against the Bill 
As far as he could see the recommendations of the 
committee followed in the lines laid down by the 
Institute, except with regard to the party-wall 
business, which was diametrically opposed to the 
Institute’s recommendations. 

Mr. Goldsmith remarked that the committee 
had their objections prepared before the meeting 
of the Institute. 

Mr. Beale (continuing) said, in reference to 

y walls, the committee thought it desirable 
that a clause should be inserted in the Bill stating 
that no wall should go pe through the roof, but 
that the roofing material should be bedded on the 
wall. He thought they might have taken upa 
less positive attitude, and said that it should be 
optional whether a wall should go through the 
roof or not. With regard to the projection of 
cornices, he entirely disagreed with the idea of 
having a higher maximum than 2 ft. 6 in,, which, 
in all conscience, was e h for any building, 
There were many styles of architecture whieh 
might be used, and on almost any scale that 
would not demand a cornice of greater projection 
than 2 ft. 6 in. With regard to the composition 
of the Court of Appeal, he considered that a civil 

ineer would be a very useful member, because 
aleaiite and gas-works might be affected by this 
Act, and he would no doubt appreciate the points 
in connexion with these better than an architect. 
Unfortunately, he disagreed entirely with Mr. 
Brodie in his views of confiscation. It seemed to 
him (the speaker) that the Bill was conceived in 
a richt and proper spirit. If the Bill did pass, as 
he hoped it would, modified in some respects by 
the tions of the various technical bodies 
who had discussed it, but maintaining its principle 
of widening streets wherever possible, and giving 
compensation where damage had been rightly 
sustained, in forty or Bowed time London 
might have some claim to be considered, as it had 
been in the past, the finest city in the world. 

Mr. Banister F, Fletcher remarked that if Mr. 
Beale studied political economy he would find 
that the interests of the landlords were very often 
the interests of the ae With regard to the 
composition of the Tribunal, he would even go 80 
far as to propose as a member such an zsthetic 

entleman as a member of the Royal Academy. 

e was entitely against fettering architectural 
design in any way. The projection of cornices 
was a question of pure architectural design, and 
he thought such a matter ought to be left entirely 
to the discretion of the architectural designer so 
long as it did not interfere with the public 
convenience. 

The vote of thanks was then passed by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Goldsmith briefly acknowledged the com- 
pliment, and the proceedings then terminated. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION — DISCUSSION 
SECTION. —A meeting of the Discussion Section of 
the Architectural Association was held at the rooms of 
the Association on the sth inst., when Mr. F. G. W. 
Buss read a paper on ‘‘ Quantities.” A letter was 
read from Mr. A. O. Collard, who had promised to 
open the discussion, but had been called away from 
town, giving a résumé of his opinion on the ee 
a the paper. Mr. 5S, 5. Beale opened the 
discussion, which was continued by Messrs. W. 1 
White, J. C. Stockdale, H. F. Williams (a visitor), 
W. B. Hopkins, C. H. Strange, Max Clarke, and 
the Chairman. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Town Hatt, HamMMERSMITH.—The plans for 
the proposed ‘Town Hall at Hammersmith wer” 
considered by the Vestry of the Parish at 3 
meeting on Wednesday, and it was decided “ 
adopt the recommendation of ‘the Town on 
Committee that the plan submitted by oe “2 
Richardson, of Uxbridge-road, Shepherd's Dush, 
should be: accepted. recommendation at 
based on the advice of the assessor, pore 
placed the submitted by Mr. E. Mount 
of Buckingham-street, Strand, second ; the th 





. ‘ it 
building is 25,0007, After a long discussion 1 
was denided 2 refer the matter to the rarer nn 
to consider wliat steps should be taken w! 





should have their privileges trenched upon. ‘The | regard’ to pressing the matter forward. 





AND BUILDINGS 
BILL. 


THE architects and surveyors have taken the 
opportunity of expressing their opinions on this 
Bill, and we now have before us the Report of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee of _ the 
Institute of Builders and the Central Association 
of Master Builders of London, appointed to 
consider the subject. As the opinion of the 
builders on some of the points in the Bill will be 
of interest to many of our readers, we print the 
Report in full :— 


‘*The objects of the Bill, as set forth in the pre- 
amble, are said to be shortly (after giving a list of 
the Acts of Parliament, thirteen in all, which control 
and ate the laying out of streets and building 
operations in the Metropolis at the present time, and 
stating that the provisions are complicated, doubtful, 
and insufficient) to secure a proper width of street, 
sound e¢onstruction of buildings, diminution of 
danger from fire, more light and air, and space 
round buildings, and a more uniform application of 
the provisions of the Acts throughout the Metropolis. 
It will be agreed that it is most desirable that the 
present disjointed legislation dealing with these 
matters should be consolidated and simplified, and 
made more uniform in application, and so that 
existing rights are protected and conserved, support 
should be accorded the Council in their object. 


PART I, 


Relates altogether to the formation of new streets 
and ways and the widening of existing streets and 
ways. There appears to be a marked distinction in 
the principle of the pro legislation and existing 
enactments in this particular, that whereas under the 
existing law if a person lays out his street in accord- 
ance with the requirements no consent is necessary, 
but, in future, if the Bill becomes law, nothing is 
possible unless consent has been obtained. 

Clause 2 provides that ‘applicants must furnish a 
plan and section, wth such particulars in relation 
thereto as may be required by the Council. “The 
words in italics appear calculated to give trouble to 
the applicant, and afford pretext for delay in dealing 
with applications, and objectionable from this cause. 
Whatever information is required should be clearly 
expressed in the clause. 

Clause 4, Section 7, appears to be most objection- 
able, as it gives the Council authority to refuse its 
sanction to any street proposed to be laid out in 
such a manner as to be in contravention of any by- 
law of the Council, and will undoubtedly greatly 
rT the difficulties of persons in developing their 
and, 

Clause 7 gives‘the Council authority under certain 
circumstances to require a street to be laid out of 
greater width than 4o ft., but of not greater width 
than 60 ft. 

Clause 9, Section 1, provides that no new building 
or structure, boundary or fence shall be erected at a 
less distance than. the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway, without the consent in 
writing of the Council; but if compelled by the 
Council to set back a greater distance than 20 ft. 
from the centre of the roadway, Section 3 gives the 
applicant the right of appeal to the Tribunal of 
Appeal, to which reference will be made later on in 
the report, 

Clause 13 provides for setting back existing 
buildings when pulled down. or otherwise involved 
in rebuilding, and, it is presumed, is in substitution 
of the provisions of Michael Angelo Taylor's Act, as 
it provides for compensation Bain paid to the 
owner, the amount to be agreed by the Council and 
the owner; or if not so agreed, determined by the 
Tribunal of Ap This appears unsatisfactory, 
as, under the definitions in the Bill, owner is limited ; 
but in a case of this nature there may be a number 
of interests affected, and the clause should provide 
for all persons injuriously affected being properly 
compensated, ‘The Tribunal of Appeal is not the 
proper court for dealing with the matter, and the 
claims should be settled by arbitration under the 
Arbitration Act of 1889, or else under the provision 
of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts. 

It is presumed that the restrictions imposed in all 
the other clauses as to building frontages are 
intended to apply to new undertakings ; but having 
regard to the itions in the Act of Building and 
New Building, it is absolutely necessary that a 
clause should be added saving all existing rights and 
exempting all streets and roads laid out before the 
passing of the Act, and securing to frontages all 
their existing rights, 


PART IL, 


_ Clause 17 deals with the ‘general line of building 
in streets and roads, and the clauses incorporate the 
provisions of the existing Acts, but clause 17, pro- 
viding for an appeal from. the decision of the Super- | 
intendent Architect, should be at the end and cover. 
the whole of the clauses 15 to 21. . 

Another clause should be added providing that 
the Council should in every case where conditional 
Consents are given, keep a register of them open for 
inspection. 

Part III, 





Incorporates the provisions of the existing Acts, 
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PART IV. 


— most part new, and is of a most drastie char- 
acter. 

Clause 29 is to meet a difficulty, which has been 
experienced in many instances, and is designed to 
prevent a house being built in such a way that a 
a road could not be formed to it. 

ause 30, Sections t and 2, are the existing 
restrictions practically unchanged, and should be 
reasonably sufficient ; but Sections 3 and 4 are im- 
practicable and ridiculous. What particular virtue 
there may be in. the angle of 45 deg. ‘is best known 
to the framers of the Bill, but it is simply nonsense 
to pretend that either light or air is regulated or 
controlled by. the’angle of 45 deg., or any other 
angle, and if the height of houses is to be limited by 
the. width of the strect they are situate in, and a 
sufficient o area is. secured at the back, it may 
be assumed that both light and air will find their 
way tothem. If the open space provided at back is 
insufficient, then provide more ; but to endeavour to 
extend throughout the Metropolis the architectural 
planes which have had to be adopted in the narrow 
Streets and lanes in: the most:crowded parts of the 
City to avoid interference with valuable light, is. a 
proposal which should require to be made clear to 
Parliament to ensure its rejection. 

Clause 31 should provide for compensation being 
paid as is suggested in Part IV. 

The remaining clauses of this part of the Act do 
not appear objectionable, and some of its provisions 
useful, removing some existing difficulties, particu- 
larly Clauses 33 and 38. 

Unless the saving clause is put in Part L., as 
suggested, Clause g read in conjunction with Clause 
33 will work great hardship. 


PART V. 


Is in great part an incorporation of the existing 
provisions, and where new matter is introduced not 
of the most judicious character, instance Clause 43; 
it is. very undesirable that floors should be con- 
structed in the way indicated, and the two last lines 
of the schedule should be struck out. 

Clause 45 should be amended by providing that 
a wall should only be deemed to be a party wall so 
far as it is actually used as a party wail, and where 
between buildings of different heights, to a height 
of to ft. above where the roof of the lowest building 
abuts against it. 

Clause 37 should be struck out, as it is utterly 
impracticable, and would lead to serious accidents. 

Clause 60, Section 5 requires to be enlarged to 
include verandahs and porticoes. 

Clause 61 reduces the area of chambers from 36 
Squares to 25 squares, and the old limitation should 
be restored. 

There should be a clause added to this part of the 
Bill to remove all misapprehension as to its applica- 
tion and securing existing rights. 

It should be made clear that a building erected in 
flats can be served by a common staircase. See 
Clause 185, Sub-section 24. 

PART VI. 
Appears to simply incorporate existing legislation. 
PART VIL. 


Clause 72 is new, and provides for a deficiency 
in the existing provisions, 

Clauses 73, 74,.75 are generally in accordance 
with existing provisions, but there appears to be a 
clerical error in Section 8, line 5, where word two 
should be tsed instead of word three, otherwise it 
would prevent the two surveyors making an award 
without the intervention of the umpire ; and this 
observation also applies to section 9, line 12. 

Clause 80 is imperfect, as the provisions for 
payment of the adjoining owner of his share of the 
expenses of rs, or rebuilding a party wall 
should extend to a future user of the wall; this is 
made to apply to the user of a party fence wall, and 
should apply equally to a party wall. 

Clause 84.—It is desirable that a register should 
be kept of all casés to which this provision refers. 

PART VIIL : 

Appears to be a simple incorporation of existing 
legislation, but in Clause 98, Section 3, it would appear 
more convenient that the orders Should be at once 


registered, and that the property should not be 
affected by the order unless so registered, 


PART IX, 


Appears to be entirely a sanitary question and 
does not call for any comment. 


PART X., 
Is an incorporation of the Act of 1893. 
PART AL, 
Is also a reprint-of the Act of 1891. 
: PART XII, 


Is generally in a¢cord with existing legislation ; 
but Clause 122 appears to provide that notice is to 
be given for any work, no matter how trivial, and 
the clause in the present Act should be restored 


excepting works of repair not affecting the con- 
struction of any exte or party wall. 
Section (4) should be three months as now, instead 
of one month, 
Clause 128, Section 1, should be amended pro- 
viding that the order should not be made ex parte, 


PART XIII. 


Clause 136 appears to give the Council almost 
unlimited scope in framing By-laws, and words 
should be inserted securing that they should only 
have power to frame them within the four corners of 
the Act, and especially restricting them from unduiy 
controlling the plans of buildings. a 

The penalties in lines 18 and ‘19, “page 73, are 
excessive ; s5o/. being substituted for 5/., and the 
continuing penalty of 5/: for that of a/. per day, in 
the Act of 1878. ‘ 

No by-law is required for dealing with matters 
specifically dealt with in the clauses of the Act. 

Section 3 should contain the same provisions as 
regards objections being made to and heard by the 
Secretary.of State as is contained in Section 15 of the 
Act of 1878. °. 

Section 4 should be amended providing that a 
copy of the proposed by-laws shall be sent to the 
F Institute of Builders. 

Clause 144 provides that all penalties shall go to 
the Council. , 

Clause 149 requires alteration so as to make clear 
who is the owner ; and Section 3 should provide for 
the arbitration to be under the rules of the Act of 1889. 

Clatise 150.—This should be amended giving the 
power of appointment of a member to the Institute 
of Builders. 

Clause 159.—Fees should be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State. 

Clause 163 should be amended so that it should 
be obligatory for a notice to be served on the builder 
by sending it as a registered letter and not in the 
alternative, 

Clause 174 should be amended exempting all 
works in progress at the time of passing the Act, 

Clause 175, Section 7, should be struck out 
altogether. 

Clause 179 deals with offences against the Act. 
This is a very comprehensive section which 
requires to be very carefully examined with 
the Bill itself, or the shape in which it should 
finally pass the Committee of the House, as it 
is cumulative in its terms, and leaves the amount 
of the penalty for which a builder may be liable 
—in addition to the other penalties provided by 
the Bill—to be fixed by by-laws to be passed by 
the Council itself with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, and Section 27'makes an offender liable in 
addition to the penalties under the Act to other 
penalties which may be imposed by the Council 
under any by-laws framed by them. ‘This appears 
objectionable, especially having regard to Clause 
144, which secures all penalties to the Council. 

Clause 185 deals with definitions, and, though 
voluminous to a degree, is anything but clear and 
definite. Sections 1 and 2 require to be amended 
so as to provide for dealing separately with existing 
streets or ways and new streets or ways. . 

Sections 6 and 7 are very wide, indefinite, and 
impracticable. Section 8 is also wide and incon- 
sistent, and, if to be taken literally, ridiculous. 
Section 32 is still more unsatisfactory, and it will be 
seen. by reference to the term owner where it 
occurs in the various clauses of the Act that the 
definition of owner here is incomplete and incon- 
clusive. 

There is nothing else that calls for any notice 
until the second schedule, which gives a list of fire- 
resisting materials, Section 1, dealing with the 
composition of mortar, should be amended by 
adding broken brick. Section 5 is not satisfactory, 
and the composition of concrete can be as easily 
stated as that of mortar, and it should be so stated 
to secure a uniform practice throughout the Metro- 
polis, instead of leaving it to be decided by the 
various District Surveyors, 

The third schedule settles the fees to be paid to 
District Surveyors, and varies considerably the 
present practice and increases materially the amount 
which will have to be paid in the future, and should 
be carefully revised ; especially in Part I. it should 
be made clear that these fees include all works 
involved in the erection of a new building.” 


ee ee ed 

PETITIONS AGAINST THE LONDON STREETS AND 
BuiLDINGS BiLL.—A further batch of petitions 
against the london County Council's Streets and 
Buildings Bill hasbeen deposited by the School 
Board of London, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the London Chamber of Commerce, the Institute of 
Builders, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Strand 
District Board of Works, Associated Landowners 
and others, owners, lessees, and occupiers of lands 
and buildings in London, the South Metropolitan, 
Wandsworth and Putney, Commercial, and Crystal 
Palace District Gas Companies, and the Midland, 
Metropolitan District, London and South-Western, 
and London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 

ies. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT HARROGATE.— 
It is proposed to erect at Harrogate a new fire- 
engine-house, together with a drill and cleaning 
room for the men. The structure will adjoin the 
market, and will be of similar elevation, and the build- 
ing will be surmounted with the Borough arms. The 
Corporation also intend to provide increased lava- 
tory accommodation at the market, and convert ‘the 
corners in Station-square and the Market-place into 
shops, with suitable rooms above for the use of the 
Lighting Inspector (Mr. Smith). The Borough 





Engineer (Mr. S. Stead) has the plans in hand, 
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Fllustrations. 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN.* 
By Mr. THomas Drew, R.H.A. 


HE City of Dublin has the unique position 
nce cities of the United Kingdom of 


ing two cathedrals, and both, for 
dhe sncet port, of, the oame ane That they were 


originally rival foundations, for some reason, must 
be evident ; yet they have been co-existent, and, 
withal, with many contentions, and rivalries, and 

rule, as their records say, have lived within 
sesatge we of each other for seven centuries on 
fairly harmonious terms, as Irish things go. The 
historical origin of the two foundations might 
perhaps have been told more consecutively if the 
series had commenced with the older prece- 
dent foundation of the Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity, commonly called Christchurch—v.e., 
cathedral or head church in Scandinavian speech, 
for the older church is a Danish foundation.t In 
1038 Dublin was and had been for three centuries 





an exclusively Danish stronghold. After the | SY™ 


power of the Danes was broken in a decisive 
battle at Clontarf, near Dublin, in 1014, the 
survivors became Cyhristianised, and Sigtryg 
Silkbeard, the local king of the Dublin Ostmen, 
founded a church in honour of the Holy Trinity 
at Dublin, anno 1038, and _ established 
a community of secular canons. Later 
on came the invasion and immigration into 
Ireland of Anglo-Norman adventurers in 
1161, and the Earl of Pembroke, com- 
monly called en gn and his companions 
Raymond-le-Gros and Fitzstephen joined with the 
Celtic bishop, Lawrence O’Toole, whom they 
found in possession, in rebuilding the Cathedral 
of the Holy Trinity, and identifying it with 
English rule and supremacy. So it has continued 
to be, and has been the recognised Chapel Royal 
down to recent times. 

The erection of a second cathedral is due more 
to ancient jealousy of clerics than any dissension 
or schism. Lawrence O’Toole made the com- 
munity of the Holy Trinity a foundation of 
Arroasian Canons, and brought singing men from 
Arras, in Flanders. 

Comyn, his successor in the see of Dublin, 
more famous as a politician, ambassador, and 
courtier, a signatory of Magna Charta at Runny- 
mede, than a priest (he was not even a priest when 
consecrated Archbishop of Dublin), disliked the 
independent, semi-Danish community which he 
found in this cathedral—all monastic chapters 
were just then disliked by Anglo-Norman bishops 
—they were beyond his “‘ mending or ending.” 
Within the walls of Dublin the masterful arch- 
bishop was subject to the iron rule of the 
provost and corporation, with their Danish 
independence, which chafed him; so Comyn 
began soon to start a cathedral on his own 
account just outside the city walls and juris- 
diction. It was a fair scheme, and well- 
designed, yet never a full success. In fact, 
the cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin, is 
more a study for the ecclesiologist of a 
design for a cathedral ; a very well-conceived 
one, admirable in plan and proportions, and all the 
main lines of which are strangely preserved 
through many vicissitudes of ruin, restorations, 
and neglect. There is comparatively little un- 
touched ancient work in the whole fabric now, 
and the details of the various restorations are 
departures from the ancient work ; its ceilings 
are, for the most part, but lath and plaster 
imitations of its former vaulting. Yet, in spite of 
all its metamorphoses, the lines of the original 
design are singularly self-assertive and charming. 
It becomes interesting to trace how so complete 
and symmetrical model of an English church was 
imported into Ireland. 

John Comyn, according to the Chroniclers 
(Giraldus Cambrensis chiefly), was the founder of 
this cathedral, anno. 1191. The accepted dates 
will not run with the record of the architecture. 
Comyn, no doubt, adopted for his foundation an 
existing Irish church, that of St. Patrick-de-Insula, 
just outside the city walls. The well, in which 
the patron saint was credited with having bap- 
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* The series of the “ Ancient Cathedrals of Ire . 
which is begun in this issue, will be continued in the fret 
number of each month, until June next. Particulars of 
this and of the “English and Welsh” and of the 
** Scottish ” series will be found on page 280. The series of 
illustrations of the ‘Abbeys of Great Britain” will be 
resumed in July next. No. 1 “ Westminster,” was given 
—_ pont ear’s manne, January 6, 1 

S this is nominally a series of “‘ The Ancient - 
drals of Ireland,” we decided to commence an 
Patrick's from the a that there is somewhat more of 
the ancient interest still left in it than in Christchurch, 


which is now really to a great 
church by Street. r extent a modern Gothic 





tised many converts, stood by it, and was only 


seventy years ago desecrated and filled up by the 
co! te authorities. 

ere are absolutely no records kept of the 
mutations of St. Patrick's which throw light on its 
earliest origin. Ware, the standard ecc iastical 
historian of Ireland, and Mason, the learned 
and voluminous historian of this particular cathe- 
dral, are provokingly unintelligent about plans, 
and church architecture, and nomenciature. The 
written records to which these writers had access 
disappeared with them, and any true record of 
the foundation consists of what the present 
cathedral architect, Mr. Thomas Drew, 
F.R.1.B.A., has put together from —_ of 
ancient works and Soncndiatlaie, knowledge of the 
building beiore its last great restoration of 1864, 
and remains in outlying slums which but within 
the last two years were eliminated to clear a 
wretched and congested area around the 
cathedral. i 

At the south-west corner of the church remains 
a rude fragment which is irreconcilable with the 
metry and ‘‘ correctness” of this correct plan 
ofachurch. It constitutes two bays of the south 
nave aisle, but it is arched over at about half the 
height of the aisle. The stone is Irish limestone. 
The details of capitals, &c., are rude in the 
extreme, and the groining and plan odd and 
inconsistent and puzzling—thoroughly Irish, in 
fact. Mr. Carpenter had the opportunity of 
making careful measured drawings of this cathe- 
dral as it was in 1845, when far more might have 
been read of its now wiped-out history ; and the 
late Mr. Herbert Carpenter, in comparing his 
father’s notes with Mr. Drew’s, gt with him 
in the theory that the original tic church of 
St. Patrick-de-Insula may have had a cloister. 

If Comyn built a church, as the historians say, 
his successor removed it. The more reasonable 
supposition is that he erected the collegiate 
system, and perhaps the cloistral arrangement, of 
which undoubted traces remain. It is not incon- 
sistent with the style of the unidentified remains 
of the south-west corner of the church that th 
should be a surviving fragment of the churc 
which Comyn began, and consecrated in 1191. 

The church, however, is plainly of later date. 
Historically, the two cathedrals of Dublin must 
be read together. They are characteristically 
different in plan and details, and it seems strange 
that so much of them remains as to enable the 
student of architecture to aid the historian in 
unravelling the tangled record of early Anglo- 
Norman rule in Ireland. 

Thus, Christchurch, in its transepts and part 
of its choir, preserves and presents a specimen 
of the original foundation of Strongbow, and 
the south-west of England colonists falling 
into friendly relation with Lawrence O’Toole, 
the Dano-Celtic Bishop, and it has traces 
of its origin from the school of Glastonbury, 
and a St. David’s and Valle Crucis, 
reaching bliin. Then came a_ break 
in the progress of Christchurch. Founder 
Strongbow died in 1177. Archbishop Laurence 
O‘Tuathal, his Irish ally, went on a mission to 
Rome, 1179, and never came back to his see, 
having died in Normandy in 1180, John Comyn, 
his successor, was plainly unfriendly to the 
Monastic Chapters and foundation of Christchurch 
of the Holy Trinity. The study of the buildings 
of the two cathedrals shows that the chroniclers are 
equally untrue in stating that Comyn “‘ renewed 
and somewhat enlarged the quire of Christ- 
church,” as in saying that “‘he built that fine 
spacious church dedicated to St. Patrick in the 
south suburbs of Dublin.” 

Henry de Loundres, or the Londoner, the 
successor to Comyn in 1112, surviving until 1228, 
was, as plainly as architectural history can be 
read, the prelate under which the existing Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Patrick was built. It is as 
plain as the side-lights of contem rary histo 
can show, that he was no lover ot antes Iri 
church institutions, and shared his predecessor’s 
distaste for the Monastic Chapter of mixed Danes 
and Celts and Welshmen, whom he found in 


—— of his cathedral of the Holy Trinity. 
e carried on the policy of erecting a new cathe- 
dral and temporising with native prejudices until 
the old community might die out, Old pre- 
judices, however, die rd, and the older 
cathedral has strangely survived, maintaining its 
ancient precedence and traditions and jealous 

observing its Danish constitution, it may be said, 
to the twentieth century. 

The plan of the Cathedral of St. Patrick as Mr. 
Carpenter would have reformed it is, as will be 
seen, a singularly symmetrical, and, in fact, a 
pretty one on paper. The whole cast of the 
design is well proportioned, and the impression 
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ee ee ee the whole was 
originally an emic exercise of one designer’ 
mind, and that further it was a design 
sent out of England. Looking at the details 
of the architecture (which is so unlike the 
almost contemporary work at Christchurch), we 
feel there is a strange sympathy with such work as 
remains at St. Mary Overie at Southwark. We 
feel that Archbishop Henry the Londoner got his 
design and his artifiers from London, and the 
date of the work is 1215-1220. 

Probably to Henri de Londres may be ascribed 
the scheme of the surroundings of his cathedral. 
Comyn left it still a collegiate church, with a 
collegium or cloister. Late research into forgotten 
cathedral records show that the establishment was 
plainly modelled on Wells. A great archiepiscocal 

and fortified precinct (now a_police- 
) was established. Round the church 
were allocated manses for the archdeacon, 
chancellor, chantor, dean, treasurer, prebendaries, 
and a vicar’s close, as at Wells, and the whole 
were enclosed with fortified walls and flanking 
towers, anda paramount jurisdiction was conferred 
on the archbishops as Princes Palatine in these 
Liberties of St. Sepulchre and St. Patrick 
which were exercised until the death of 
Archbishop Whately in 1860. The scheme 
of the encircling manses in the manner of 
Wells, however, was a dead failure. It was 
ettily set out outside the walls of Dublin. 
he cleric i was not strong enough 
to hold the fort, and the lawless Celtic O’Byrnes 
and O'Tooles from the Wicklow mountains made 
it uncomfortable for them. The orchards and 
pastures were never a success. Stanihurst tells us 
that, ‘‘ being so daily and hourly molested and 
preied by their prowling mountain neighbours, 
they were forced to suffer their buildings to fall 
into decay, and embayed themselves within the 
city walls. 4 

Archbishop Henry, the Londoner, died 1228; 
Luke, Dean of St. Martin’s Church, London, 
succeeded. There is enough to show his reversion 
of friendliness towards the older cathedral, and 
building is resumed there. The architecture of 
the nave of ~— Trinity fully represents the 
age of 1230, and a record fully establishes its 
completion in 1235. Reverting to St. Patrick's, 
we can rf ise the next prelate, Fulk de 
Saundford, treasurer of St. Paul’s, London, 1256, 
as a favorer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and the 
architect can confirm the historian Ware’s doubtful 
opinion that the Lady Chape! was Fulk de Saund- 
ford’s toundation. e Lady Chapel was in ruins 
sixty years ago. Carpenter made a good restoration 
of it in 1845. We may presume that Carpenters 
work is an honest reproduction. It is faultless in 
detail as a specimen of late thirteenth-century 
work. It gives an impression that the choir of 
the Temple Church was the model which in- 
fluenced this design, and that, as before, from 
London came the precedents that influenced this 
Anglo-Irish Cath ; 

ere was a fire at St Patsick's in 1380, 
“* th h the negligence of John the sexton. 

Archbishop Minot, aig 1, rebuilt the injured 
portion of the north-west aisle, with all the in- 
difference to congraity which Medizval builders 
often exhibited. The mouldings of the four 
arches which remain are poor and stringy. 

The clearstory windows, and other fiers 
which are distinctive of Bishop Minots wor 
were wiped out in the restoration of 1564. oe 
does not expect much of Minot’s building w! le 
we learn that he forcibly compelled sixty 1 
fellows” who were living by begging in the city 
to work at the Cathedral. eur 

Minot also built the massive ‘‘steeple, "as - 
Irish records a tower is usually called. In “ 
whole record of Medizval church building ! 
Ireland a spire is unknown. The plain pee 
spire which surmounts the great tower was > 
by a post-Reformation bishop, Stearne, in 17! fed 

The northern transept lay ruined and aye : 
in the last century, and had long before : 7 

igned as the parish church of St. Nic ca 
Without. It was rebuilt in unarchitectot 
manner about 1835 for the parish, agi y 
in the western aisle some Early English details- 

The south transept was long separated oo 
the church to serve as the Chapter House, an “$e f 
only thrown into it again in 1864. The i 
Chapel was assigned in the seventeenth cen 7 
toa ion of French residents. It og 
ruins Ww 7a ee el coe bg fi 
Carpenter I 1S 
without, as the Caen stone used by Carpenter is 
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will have brought this before the notice of 
members, ond the view: expre seed in hic letter 
have been duly set forth in our petition against 
the Bill. 

The general grounds of opposition to the Bill 
as stated in the petition, are that it ‘‘ contains 
clauses which, in the opinion of this Association, 
would be impracticable and inoperative, and, in 
many instances, the operation of the Bill would 
involve great loss to owners in the metropolis, 
without any compensation to them, or resultant 
benefit to the community in general.” They 
further submit ‘‘that the provisions of the Bill 
injuriously afiect the recognised rights, interests, 
and privileges of the petitioners, and are, in many 
respects, such as should not receive the sanction 
of your honourable House.” 

The petition then enumerates the main defects 
of the Bill, as already reported to the London 
County Council ; and these I propose to give— 
omitting only some minor amendments to the 
text—in the order found in the report and 
petition, adding, if you will allow me, a few 
remarks of my own on the suggested alterations. 
Amongst numerous undesirable provisions to be 
found in the Bill are the frequent references to 
the option of the Council. These permits should 
not be allowed—nor, indeed, should they be 
necessary in a measure of this kind. If any 
references are to be made, let them be to the new 
Tribunal of Appeal; those to the County Council, 
which are so plentifully scattered throughout the 
Bill, should - eliminated. That is the first 
recommendation of your sub-committee. This 
Tribunal of Appeal should, I think, commend 
itself to the favour of us as architects, though, 
perhaps, we would welcome an addition to the 
architectural and artistic element on the Tribunal, 
even though it were at the cost of the existing 
preponderating officialism. 

Part I., Section 13, may be taken as a sample 
of a confiscatory clause—and there are many 
such in the body of the Bill—where, if a fire 
were to occur in a building, the owner of such 
building would not only be a loser by the casualty, 
but would be a sufferer in having to set his 
building back to the line of frontage required by 
the Council. Section 14 might also be considered 
confiscatory. 

Part II., Section 15.—Where buildings are 
situated on corner sites this Section should only 
apply to a new site. 

Section 17.—This clause should be put a¢ the 
end of Part Il., and made to apply to the whole 
art. 

Part IV.—This has been the great battle- 
ground of advocates and opponents of the Bill, 
and it is probable—if the Bill should ever be 
referred to acommittee for serious consideration— 
that on the Sections of this Part there will be 
some good hard hitting. The general opinion is 
that as drafted, the Part is absolutely imprac- 
ticable, and the opinion of the sub-committee of 
the Association set forth in the Report and 
Petition is, that it must go root and branch. 
‘*There are,” the report states, ‘‘serious 
objections to the whole part. It is quite unwork- 
able in its present form, and should be entirely 
‘remodelled.’” With this fairly destructive 
opinion, I dismiss Part IV. and pass on to Part V. 

Part V.—The rules in Section 39 should be 
definite, not subject to any alterations or by-laws. 
Here follow certain verbal amendments to the text 
which I will not trouble you with. There is one 
alteration, however, which may by many be 
deemed important ; it is in Section 43, whereiafter 
“*as follows” is added ‘‘ or such other scantlings 
as may be approved by the District Surveyor,” 
Attention is called to the obscurity of Section 45, 
Under this Section, apparently, a person might, 
by surreptitiously erecting a water-closet or other 
small building against his neighbour’s wall actually 
convert the whole into a party-wall ! 

All chimneys should be corbelled only above 
the ground floor, for chimneys corbelled in 
accordance with this Section would cause the walls 
to overhang. 

Now we have arrived at a truly burning 
question. Should the party-walls of dwelling- 
houses be carried up above the level of the meat ? 
Mr. Carde has been kind enough to hand me a 
paper he has prepared on this and other points, 
with a request that I would read it at this meeting, 
and I propose, after my notes are done with, to) 
read Mr, Carée’s views, should that course 
commend itself to you, Sir, and obtain the consent 
of the meeting. 

It is proposed to insert after Section 45 the 
following words :—‘‘ Every party-wall of any new 
building, being a dwelling-house (as hereafter 
defined), and every party-wall of any such old 
_ building shall be carried up to the roof of such | 


and the slates or other roof-covering shall. be 


properly and solidly bedded in mortar or cement 
upon the top of the wall, and the roof shall be so 
constructed that no timber or woodwork of any 
description shall extend upon or across any such 
wall.’ 

And Section 46 of Part V. should read as 
follows :—‘‘ Every party-wall of any building of 
the warehouse class, or of any public building, or 
building used wholly or principally for purposes 
of trade, shall be carried up above the roof flat or 
gutter of the highest building adjoining thereto to 
such height as will give a distance (in a building 
of the warehouse class) of at least 3 ft. 6 in., and 
(in any other building as referred to in this sub- 
Section) of 15 in. above the highest part of any 
flat or gutter, as the case may be.” 

Of the artistic gain to London streets and 
terraces, if these clauses were adopted, there 
can be no manner of doubt. Mr. Carde is 
prepared with evidence on the practical question 
of protection from fire, and does not rest his 
contention for this change on any fanciful or 
sentimental grounds, as you will presently, I 
believe, hear in his own words. I now propose 
to read the amendments suggested in the Report 
and petition from Section 50 to Section 60, 
which I would specially mention :— 

Section 50.—(6) Add ‘‘render”’ outside of 
flues where brickwork is less than 8% in. in 
thickness, except where it forms external 
enclosure of the building. 

Section 50.—(10) ‘‘ Mantel” to be altered to 
“lintel” or ‘* arch,” 

Section 50.—(15) Alter to **6 in. wider on 
either side than the width of the opening.” 

Section 50.—(22) Add ‘‘no iron girder to be 
way nearer than 4 in. to the inside of any 

ue.’ 

Section 51.—Add new Section ‘‘ that perforated 
iron cresting at the top of chimney-shafts should 
not be allowed,” as iron decays and is difficult to 
repair. 

Section 52.—-(5) Define ‘‘ low pressure.” 

Section 53.—Should be re-drafted. It is not 
comprehensible at present. 

' Section 55.—(4) 7 ft. 6 in. instead of 8 ft. 6 in. 

Section 55.—(@) Impracticable and impossible 
throughout. 

Section 55 (/) line -15.—After ‘‘ floor” add 
‘* except when constructed of fireproof materials.” 

Section 55 (/) line 16.—Add after ‘‘ quality” or 
‘* fibrous plaster of a good quality.” 

Section 56.—Add ‘‘window or” and ‘‘sky- 
light or” before ‘* windows ” and ‘ skylights.” 

Section 57.—After ‘10 ft.” add ‘except the 
lift in wells of staircases.” 

Section 58.—(1) Rise of arch should be stated, 
minimum I in. to the foot. 

Section 60.—(2) I will not ask you to picture 
to yourselves London as it would look if every 
cornice—however deep or what its position— 
were limited to the projection prescribed by this 
section. 

Mr. H. H. Statham’s section of the cornice of 
the Strozzi Palace as erected, and the cornice as 
it would be if subjected to the limitations of this 
clause, is a lesson that may well be borne in 
mind. Let us hope that even the practical and 
progressive party on the Council, may see the 
moral of Mr. Statham’s ‘“‘ parallel.” This is 
said on my own account, and has nothing to do 
with the report, where—I regret to say—no refer- 
ence is made to the question. Now, to return to 
the report. It is proposed to omit Clause 64 in 
Section 60 altogether, and in Section 61 after 
** materials ” (line 8) to add ‘‘and separate sets 
of offices tenanted by or constructed, or adapted 
to be tenanted by different persons, shall, if con- 
tained in a building exceeding 25 squares in area, 
be separated from each other where they adjoin 
horizontally, by proper party structures or arches 
of fire-resisting materials.” 

Section 64 is slightly amended, but Section 65 
(4) and (5) the committee reported would be 
wholly inoperative. 

Part VII.—Section 72 (3) is ambiguous, and 
Sub-section (6) unfair to the adjoining owner. 
Under this clause, the building owner could put 
footings to his new wall into the adjoining 
owner's room—if on that level. This the latter 
might reasonably object to, and it is proposed 
that after ‘‘ owner” (line 21) should be added 
‘* below the level of the lowest floor line.” 

There would seem to be nothing in this Bill 
binding the building owner to pay for any 
necessary underpinning or other works to the 
adjoining wall. Section 75 deals with the 
‘*exercise of rights by building and adjoining 
owners,” and the appointment of surveyors in 





case of disputes arising. The report states that 


building throughout the entire length of such wall, | the arrangements made under the 1855 Buildi 








Act have been found to work welland there is §, 
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ains 


or 


need to alter such arrangements as is suggested§,q ir 


be done by this section of the ‘‘ London Str 
and Buildings Bill, 1894.” 


col 


oug 


Section 8o is slightly altered, being amended} Sec 


include underpinning and the cost of doing 
same. 


ill o 
eir 


The sub-committee would not have section 1§j)) c 


at any price, and the report and petition con 


t bi 


this clause as redrafted by the committee. Infhrou 
amended form it reads, ‘‘ With the exceptiog jkey 
mentioned in this Act, this Act shall apply to @pder 
new buiidings. Any alteration, addition, §el | 
structural reinstatement made or done for Th 
purpose except that of necessary repair ly 
affecting the construction of any external or partend 
wall, or to which the rules and regulations of thhave 
Act are inapplicable, in, to, or upon any Fo 
building, or in, to, or upon any new buildingct | 
after the roof has been covered in, shall, to thkost] 
extent of such alteration, addition, or work, tk. w 
subject to the regulations of this Act ; and whetknd 

ever mention is hereinafter made of any alterationhan 


addition, or work in, to, or upon any building, upon 


shall, unless the contrary appears from the 


the i 


text, be deemed to imply an alteration, addition} In 
or work to which this Act applies. he | 

The petition concludes with the customar_re 
formal clauses ‘‘ that the Bill should not be reagystr 


a second time, but that if it is to proceed, it oughffor h 


to be referred to a Committee of the House, 
that the Petitioners should be heard before su 
Committee by their counsel, agents, and witne 


num 
ten 1 
its ¢ 


against the principle and details of the Measurej:tan 


If the Bill be read a second time, the petitione 
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pray that it may be referred to a Committee of thd perf 


House, as before, with counsel, &c., and t 
such other relief may be afforded to them ( 


of 
Rok 


petitioners) in the premisses as to the House mayf stor: 


seem meet. 
President, two Vice-Presidents, and the Hon 


The petition was signed by thefran 


Ii 


Secretaries, and duly delivered through thefpey 


Parliamentary Agents of the Royal Institute 
British Architects to the officials of the House 
Commons. I should like in this place to 
acknowledge the help which I have received 
from the Council of the Royal Institute 
British Architects in connexion with _ the 
formalities inseparable from this Parliamentary 
work. The Council very kindly undertook the 
responsibility of lodging the petition with a view 
of saving the Association the expenses which 
independent action would entail. 

Such, then, Mr. President and gentlemen, is 
the attitude of this Association through it 
Committee, acting by resolution of the General 
Body, in regard to this comprehensive Bill, know 
by its short title as the ‘* London Streets and 
Buildings Bill, 1894.” My notes on the work 
done by the Sub-Committee appointed to report 
on it, are, Iam painfully aware, unworthy of the 
importance of the subject, but I have done my 
best in the limited time at my disposal. 

Mr. Goldsmith then read the following criticisms 
on the Bill by Mr. W. D. Caroe :— 

I have to express my great regret that I am 
only able, by adverse force of circumstances, to 
appear before you, with your sanction, by proxy. 
There is no debate to which I should have more 
desired to listen, than your consideration of this 
London Streets and Buildings Bill, which is 
destined to improve, or to mar, according to its 
clauses, our great city, for many generations to 
come. May I venture, however, to ask you to 
take a hint from the prolonged debate upon the 
same subject which has recently taken place in 
this room. With but small exception—notably in 
the speeches of Messrs. Stevenson and Statham, 
to a perusal of which I would direct your atten- 
tion—that debate might most appropriately 
have been heard in the rooms, say, of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, or of some Owners Oo! 
Property Defence League ; architecture — gud 
architecture—seemed to be quite relegated to 
the background. 

Now, without for one moment suggesting that 
we, as architects, should not consider the rights 
of property, which I hold to have. great claims 
upon us, I would suggest that enough has been 
said in this room from that point of view. More: 
over, we may be sure that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects will be well backed up by 
powerful combinations of others equally, if not 
more interested in that side of the subject, to 
whom we may safely leave it. 

We, gentlemen, are an association engaged in 
the study and practice of architecture, and I 
would venture to invite you to give this Bill your 
consideration from the architect’s point of view, 
and in this light I will name a few points. 

First and foremost we should set our faces 
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ainst clauses which retain special consents to 
e Council, except with the grealesi reservation 
The power 
consent fosters officialism. That is quite 
ough to condemn its operation. 


ended Secondly, we should oppose all clauses which 
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ill operate in exactly the opposite direction to 
eir intention; that is to say clauses which 
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t buildings, and militate against improvements 
rough fear of confiscation and interference. 
ikewise clauses which would tend to encourage 
nderground building, as Mr. Woodthorpe has 
ell pointed out. 

Thirdly, all clauses likely to interfere unreason- 

ly with freedom in design, or which make, or 
end to make, architecture stereotyped, should 

ve our vigorous opposition. 

Fourthly, we should remember that a Building 

ct should not make architecture unnecessarily 

stly ; that the poor man’s house has to be cheap 
well as effective, and good for its purpose ; 

d that no matter how costly a building be, we 

n (or ought) never to afford to spend money 
upon silly fads, or fictions, or prejudices, even for 
ihe imaginary benefits of insurance companies. 

In the remarkable speech of Mr. Roberts, of 
he County Council, in this room, on March 19 
—remarkable, it seemed to me, both for the 
ustness of his reproach against the Institute, and 
for having otherwise uttered the largest possible 
number of fallacies compressible into the space of 
ten minutes, he told us that the new Bill had for 
its object ‘‘ the revival of building of a higher 
standard than had been maintained in the past.” 

Now the County Council’s idea of such a 
perfect London constructed up to a high standard 
of building (or architecture, I suppose Mr. 
Roberts meant), seems to be a London of two 
stories and one in the roof—so far as the Council 
can make it so. 

If you will take an ordnance map and set up 
new buildings limited as proposed upon the sites 
in any quarter where London is rich and busy, 
you will see how just this estimate is of the appli- 
cation of Part IV. to new buildings on old sites. 
Can it be that the County Council has learnt to 
love the beautifully-ornamented productions of 
the jerry-builders in the suburbs, erected in the 
genuine vernacular of their craft, and wishes to 
see all London cast to the same model? Perhaps 
we may yet successfully appeal from the Council 
to its eminent members, Mr. Roberts and Dr. 
Longstaff, the former of whom enjoys a reputation 
of having a real care for the beauty of London; 
and the latter seems to hold the honourable office 
of ‘*Art Appreciator to the London County 
Council,” an office in which we offer him our 
fullest enc@uragement. 

You may, perhaps, be surprised to learn that 
the ‘‘shaving clause,” so well called by Mr. 
Tavenor Perry, was invented originally by the 
Local Government Board, and has been, in a 
modified form, in operation in the city of Liverpool 
since 1890. 

But, Liverpool has guarded itself to some 
extent. The rule applies there only to dwelling- 
houses, so that buildings devoted to office and 
such like purposes are exempt from its operation, 
while proper sanitary provision is made for 
residential caretakers. Now, this is very different 
to the proposal of the L.C.C., but it must be 
borne in mind that what operates well in 
Liverpool or other provincial towns in such a 
matter, will not necessarily apply to London, 
which is mixed, as to the character of its buildings 
In juxtaposition, as probably no other city in 
England is. Bearing in mind, also, that a tall 
building may make an otherwise perfectly sani- 
tary small one too close to it quite unfit for 
habitation, it is not certain that the Liverpool 
by-law is the best, from its framers’ own point of 
view. 

It is interesting to know that already there is a 
proposal in Liverpool head official quarters to 
modify the rule by allowing buildings consisting 
of shops or offices on the ground floor and dwell- 
ing houses over to be more leniently dealt with. 
It is suggested to allow the shops to cover the 
whole site, with a flat and skylight at back, and 
the limiting angle to be measured from the back 
of the flat at the first floor level. In urging some 
such recommendation for the Metropolis I would, 
however, press for a small but reasonable area, 
perhaps proportionate to the site, being insisted 
upon to light and ventilate the basement. 

Now I am happy to be able to state to you that 
the County Council have followed to some extent 
the lead of Liverpool. 

In the printed amendments to the Bill the 
Shaving clause in all its rigour is to apply only to 
hew domestic buildings in newstreets. Newclauses 





are introduced to apply to new domestic buildings 
in old streets. Briefly stated, these determine 
the height by making it twice the base, or, in other 
words, the angle is to be 63° 20’ instead of 45 
measured as before. 

Dwelling-houses having an area of less than 
six squares, and dwelling-houses to be occupied 
by more than two families, which are not on the 
public way, are dealt with by special —- ; 
and the height of warehouses is regulated when 
in close proximity to such dwelling-houses. Old 
buildings are not to offend against the provisions 
regulating new buildings in old streets more than 
they do at present. So far, let us be thankful ; 
but in considering even these amendments there 
are two aspects of the question which must 
not be overlooked. By lack of sufficient 
space and air within it, as well as by lack of 
space without and around it, a_ building 
may become insanitary, and this especially applies 
to those buildings which are not, but ought to be, 
specifically defined in the Bill, and specifically 
provided for, viz., buildings erected and used 
chiefly for purposes of trade or commerce, and 
which, therefore, are occupied during the day by 
a large number of emp/loyés. 

If the air around such a building be somewhat 
confined, it will still be fresher than the air inside 
an overcrowded building surrounded by the 
freshest air. 

It is in this sense that that enthusiastic adulator 
of the London County Council Bill, Mr. 
Williams, mistakes in large measure the substance 
for the shadow, and in measuring his carbonic 
acid confounds the density and dirtiness of the 
inmates with the quantity of the buildings upon 
a given area. 

I mention this point specially in connexion with 
the proposal to allow shops to cover most of the 
site, as one deserving much consideration, and as 
an antidote to any too drastic laws, framed for the 
admitted importance of getting rid and preventing 
the erection of rookeries, but applicable unduly to 
buildings of quite a different character. 

The decrease of habitable space proposed under 
the operation of the Bill—even as amended— 
means, necessarily, the increase of the borders of 
the City. One may well ask where the fresh 
breezes are to blow from which are to keep the 
centre of the City in health, if still greater spur 
than exists already be given to its spreading out 
into the surrounding country. 

Finally, in this connexion, I would protest on 
the score of sound construction, of dignity in 
architecture, and of breadth of design in our new 
streets, which (when the County Council has 
swallowed the lollipop of betterment) we hope 
may be many, against any rule which has 
angular measurement for its chief factor, and 
which would cut our new buildings into frag- 
ments of all heights and shapes, and tend to create 
a city of wedges, the thin end always uppermost 
striving to insert itself into the disabilities forced 
upon us by Part IV. of the Act. 

With regard to general architectural considera- 
tions, a clause is required which will allow houses 
with their offices, stables, lodges, &c., in the 
suburbs to rank as one. Although each of these 
may happen now to be removed 30 ft. or 60 ft. 
from adjoining property, as the case may be, 
they may be within the specified distance of one 
another, and thus the disabling provisions of the 
Building Act come into force where never 
intended. 

In all cases, provided an adequate architrave of 
incombustible material is used, with a definite 
projection, say, of 3 in., timbers in window 
openings should be permitted out to the wall face. 
We might thus be able to emulate some of the 
charming facades which are special features of the 
city of Bath. 

What slaves of circumstance we truly are in 
such matters! The present Building Act was 
regulated to suit the exigencies of the stucco 
Victorian era of Classical or Renaissance archi- 
tecture, in which the detestable window reveal 
was desired. To secure it, perhaps, a sham fire 
scare was created, or may be its originator held a 
brief from the insurance companies, and got 
them, like Mr. Hall, to threaten increased 
premiums to further his wicked architectural ends ! 

But the shop front and stable builders were too 
strong, and had their own way, despite the 
insurance companies. Cannot we now follow 
their good exa:nple ? 

This suggests to me to deal with party-wall 
parapets and Mr. Hall. You are aware that Dr. 
Longstaff himself suggested, in his admirable 
speech at the Institute, the very reform which I 
had separately been advocating, and based his 
views upon those of the architect to the Local 
Government Board. One would have thought 








that any architect would have welcomed and 
made the most of Dr. Longstaff’s excellent and 
unexpected lead. Mr. Hall, however, seems to 
have made advocacy coming from such pernicious 
quarters the very ground for raising any and 
every obstacle against the g oy 

He accordingly goes to the insurance com- 

nies and accepts their ¢x farte statement—to 

im no doubt gratifying — that if the reform is 

carried they will raise their premiums. [Ile 
ignores the evidence I have brought before him 
of the admirable working of the arrangements in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Belfast, Leeds, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield, Leicester, Cardiff, &c., 
as well as the unbiassed expert views as to the 
non-spreading of fires. 

Mr. Hall did not ask his insurance companies if 
they charged the same premium in these cities as 
they do in London, for reasons which perhaps he 
can explain, though it would have seemed the 
right way for a delegate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to proceed. I can inform him, 
however, and ask you to note this—showing how 
readily he allowed himself to accept the , Bes 
statement—that the same rate for dwelling-houses 
is charged by the same companies in these cities 
as in London. It is interesting, too, to observe, 
that in Liverpool, where—as one of the leading 
officials informed me, they would be prepared to 
resist the unnecessary infliction of party-wall 
parapets, the Fire Salvage Association, corre- 
sponding to the London Fire Brigade, is organised 
by and in the hands of the very insurance 
companies, with others, whose London “ officers ” 
Mr. Hall has been accepting the ex parte state- 
ments of. Really I think that Mr. Hall has given 
himself away in this matter, and dealt hardly 
with the excellent reputation he had established 
among us for good common sense. 

In contradistinction to his perversity, and that 
of other members of the Practice Committee of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, I should 
like to record my appreciation of the open-minded 
consideration of your Sub-committee and Com- 
mittee, who have adopted some draft clauses 
which I had the honour to prepare. With your 
assistance, therefore, I hope we may tell Mr. Hall 
that he has not so readily ‘settled the whole 
question ” as he may suppose. 

I might tell you that Mr. Hall introduced me 
to one of his insurance champions, to whose 
blandishments he expected me, no doubt, to 
fall as ready a prey as he himself had done, I 
found, however, that this gentleman did not 
seem fully aware what a party-wall parapet was, 
had never properly considered its existence or 
non-existence, and he also informed me that “‘ fires 
did spread sometimes through defective party- 
walls.” That I could have taught him; and for 
that reason and others I have advocated the 
admirable Liverpool system of ‘‘ Separate side 
walls.” 

But that is another story, with which I will not 
now trouble you. ait 

Serious injury will be done to design if a 
mansard roof cannot have a steeper angle than 
the 75 deg. proposed ; 83 deg. at least, should be 
possible. 

Grave interference will accrue to certain forms 
of plans necessary on confined sites, by the 
operation of the sub-section, dealing with light 
and air in the wells of houses. 

The clause relating to the enclosure of lifts, 
which is amended so as to permit of lifts in wells 
of staircases requires still further amendment. 

We should be grateful to the London County 
Council, and specially, I am told, to the advo- 
cacy of Dr. Longstaff and Mr. Roberts, for their 
allowance of certain projections in which they are 
again following the lead of Liverpool, though why 
bays should be confined to two stories is not very 
clear. 

One would like to see clauses introduced for 
the encouragement both of reasonable projections 
and gables in street fronts. Moreover, under 
given conditions, the clause that one wall may 
not overhang another, should be inoperative if the 
construction can be carried out to the satisfaction 
of the District Surveyor. The advantage and 
importance in design of having limited freedom 
—even to a few inches—will come home to ail of 

ou. 
. The limitations as to cornices, so ably exposed 
by Mr. Statham, should be amended. 

The projection should be measured by the 
amount it overhangs the public way, and should 
be allowed to vary with the width of street, so as 
to thus encourage setting back ifa great projection 
is required by the designer. 2 ; 

I will not now discuss the definitions. which 
must be radically redrafted, but there are 
several questions over which I, for one, would 
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gladly give the Council control. The regulation 
of lightning conductors, overhead wires — or 
possible railways—lamps and _lamp-signs, 
whether of public houses or public conveniences, 
in connexion with which vestrydom seems to 
be exhibiting so much ‘‘ good” taste. Some 
sumptuary laws would certainly be useful in 
these matters, and if the Council like to extend 
them to the regulation of meretricious terra-cotta 
and other ornament (save the term!) in our 
streets, we, as artists who never do such things, 
need not utter any complaints ! 





Mr. A. QO. Collard, who initiated the discus- 
sion, said those who had the opportunity of listen- 
ing tothe remarks which Dr. Longstaff, the Chair- 
man of the Building Act Committee of the 
London County Council, made at one of the 
meetings of the Institute, would have learned 
that the County Council apparently were not so 
keen on passing the Bill as it stood as people 
might suppose. The chief reason why the County 
Council wished to push on the Bill was that the 
matter had been hanging fire for such a long time, 
and they felt that unless something was done 
pretty soon, in however crude a manner, the 
Bill would be delayed by a _ new election 
of councillors. The Bill was the produc- 
tion of many people, who brought their 
minds to a subject which they did not understand, 
and the storm of opposition which had very 
properly arisen was pretty well what they 
expected and what they wanted. By the help 
of the various bodies who had petitioned 
against the Bill, they would probably produce 
something better than the evils which archi- 
tects had to suffer now. Altogether, about 
forty-two petitions had been lodged against 
the Bill, and the Chairman of the London 
County Council had informed him that they 
would be taken into consideration and dealt 
with on their merits; therefore, what this 
Association and other public bodies did in the 
matter would have a considerable effect in 
improving the Bill. Proceeding to criticise 
various clauses of the Bill, he said the County 
Council undertook to either approve or refuse an 
application for the formation of a new street 
during the space of three months. They all 
knew what delay meant, and it was a question 
whether the County Council should not be 
coerced into doing things a little smarter. He 
thought two months was quite sufficient time for 
them either to approve or refuse such an applica- 
tion. It was stated in the Bill that a new street 
must be open at bothends. The old definition 
was preferable, because it said a new street must 
be open throughout from end to end. He 
supposed other clauses of the Bill were meant 
to apply to the middle of the road. The clause 
with reference to the pulling down of buildings 
was really a fearful thing, because directly they 
pulled down a certain portion of the building, 
the County Council came and said: ‘** You must 
not rebuild, or if you do you must set your build- 
ing back.” Under the Bill, the County 
Council would have power to give compensa- 
tion, but supposing anyone was _ unfortunate 
enough to have a fire, this misfortune would 
not be met by insurance money, because 
during the six or twelve months of rebuilding 
one’s business would be lost. By Clause 21 the 
superintendent architect was given power to 
determine in which street a building was, and no 
appeal was possible against his decision. In 
many cases it was difficult to decide which was the 
front of a building, and the result might be 
disastrous to the owner. Having briefly alluded to 
the angle of 45 deg., the height of buildings, &c., 
he said absolute confiscation was the order of the 
Bill, and the Progressive Party of the County 
Council did not seem to mind inflicting pains and 
penalties on people who had property. As to the 
height of rooms, if they insisted upon a height of 
8 ft. 6 in., they might as well suggest 10 or 20 ft., 
because, as a matter of fact, 8 ft. 6in. was a 
tremendous height for an attic. With regard to 
party-walls, he believed most people considered 
that the old clause of the 1885 Building Act, with 
reference to deciding ‘any disagreement, worked 
very well, and did not require any alteration. It 
was proposed to deal with timber stages on the 
confiscation principle, and the clause, as it stood, 
would prove a great hardship to London timber 
merchants. As regarded the Tribunal of Appeal 
why, he asked, should they have a member 
appointed by the Council of Civil Engineers ? They 
did not admit that civil engineers were of much 
use in matters of building, and the‘same remark 
applied to one or two of the other gentlemen 
who were to be members of the Tribunal. 
Members of the Tribunal were to be appointed 


for a term of three years, and three would form 
a quorum. If they adhered to their suggested 
number and description of members, it might 
very often happen that an architect member might 
not be able to join the Tribunal, and then it 
would be left to the civil engineer, the surveyor, 
and some outside gentlemen of leisure to decide 
the most knotty point of architecture. He did 
not think anything was mentioned in the Bill 
with regard to public-house lamps. Some of these 
lamps were most atrocious things, and he wished 
the County Council would take upon themselves 
or give the district surveyors the power to deal 
with them. In conclusion, he proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Goldsmith for having placed his 
own views and those of the sub-committee before 
the meeting, and also for reading Mr. Carée’s 
notes on the subject. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie, in seconding the motion, 
said there were certain general principles, which 
were violated in the Bill, on which one might say 
a few words with advantage. They were often 
told that they did things better in France. He 
could not conceive the possibility of such a Bill, 
which was not even decently worded, being 
launched into the French Chamber. Directly a 
Bill of this class had been talked of the French 
Council or the Government would have called to 
its aid the best professional advice obtainable in 
the country. Suchan idea seemed to be utterly 
foreign to the County Council. They simply 
scoffed at the professional bodies in the country, 
and the result was that they launched a Bill 
which in many of its clauses was not even sensible. 
He was extremely glad in this connection to hear 
Mr. Caroe’s well-expressed and certainly well- 
deserved censure of Mr. Roberts’s remarks at the 
recent meeting of the Institute. Dr. Longstaff 
and other gentlemen added insult to injury when 
they came to the meeting of the Institute and told 
the members that they did not offer any help. 
He (the speaker) wondered what would have been 
the result if they had offered to help. As a 
matter of fact nobody had the opportunity of 
saying anything about the Bill until it was 
launched. Dealing with several clauses of the 
Bill, he spoke in condemnatory terms of the 
45 deg. angle, and with reference to the height 
of rooms said that 7 ft. or 7 ft. 6 in. was quite 
enough. The District Surveyor hereafter would 
not necessarily be the reputable gentleman they had 
now as District Surveyor. He would not be a 
man of large views, but similar to a sanitary 
inspector or any other official, and those who 
had to deal with that class of gentleman knew 
what sympathy they would get in erecting a 
building, artistic or otherwise. He then spoke 
in favour of the publication of the bye-laws, 
which, he thought, should receive the sanction of 
the Government authorities. Five, he considered, 
was an unnecessary number for the Court of 
Appeal, and its composition was not what could 
be desired. 

Mr. S. B. Beale expressed regret that the 
Association took so little interest in the subject, 
judging from the small attendance. He did not 
wish to introduce any discordant note, but he 
must say that he did not agree in a great 
many respects with the representations which 
the committee were making in regard to the 
Bill, nor could he join in the conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. Brodie or Mr. Collard. He 
was, perhaps, more progressive than conser- 
vative, but he did like to see a wider street in 
London than generally pertained, and the hard- 
ship of a fire, to which Mr. Collard had referred, 
did not seem to him to be so great as he made 
out. Fires, in his (the speaker’s) experience, had 
not been without their compensating advantages. 
In other respects, in which this Part I. was 
stated to be confiscatory, it seemed to him 
that the buildings: which were pulled down 
in order to be rebuilt would not be pulled down 
unless the lease had run out. When the lease of 
land ran out, the building interest, he took it, 
ceased. In the event of the County Council pro- 
posing to widen the road on which this land 
abutted the ground landlord surely could not 
claim the same ground rent for the smaller plot as 
he had received in the past. Therefore, he did 
not see how that could be a hardship upon the 
lessee. With regard to the building angle line in 
Part IV., confiscation was also alleged. Now, it 
seemed to him that if they made a building only 
half the height that they could do under the old 
clause, the revenue therefrom would be propor- 
tionately reduced, but so would the expenditure of 
capital. Capital would thus be spread over a 
wider area, and this would in no sense be a hard- 
ship upon the lessee. Generally speaking, he held 
the broad view that the great landlords of London 





should have their privileges trenched upon. The 








objections which had been urged against the 
apparently came from a most unique set. Th oN 
were told that gas companies, railway compani 

and other great capitalists were among t 
petitioners against the Bill. It seemed to hi 
therefore, that they had capital waging port 
against the interests of the community. Th@jl, a 
poor people in the crowded areas and overe J 
populated districts of London who were going tastitu 
benefit had not lodged a petition against the Billf M 


THE 


As far as he could see the recommendations of thapsid 
committee followed in the lines laid down by thyilder 
Institute, except with regard to the party-wal¥ inte 


business, which was diametrically opposed to thgeport 
Institute’s recommendations. “Th 

Mr. Goldsmith remarked that the committed ple, 
had their objections prepared before the meeting), Act 
of the Institute. d reg 

Mr. Beale (continuing) said, in reference toperati 
party walls, the committee thought it desirablepting 
that a clause should be inserted in the Bill statingpd inst 
that no wall should go up through the roof, but and 
that the roofing material should be bedded on thep"S“", 
wall. He thought they might have taxen upat 
less positive attitude, and said that it should be ei 
optional whether a wall should go through thebcont 
roof or not. With regard to the projection offtters 
cornices, he entirely disagreed with the idea offade 1 
having a higher maximum than 2 ft. 6 in., which, fisting 
in all conscience, was enough for any building, fould 
There were many styles of architecture which 
might be used, and on almost any scale that 
would not demand a cornice of greater projection} ela 
than 2 ft. 6in. With regard to the composition F* * 
of the Court of Appeal, he considered that a civil?> . 
engineer would be a very useful member, because 
railways and gas-works might be affected by this foi, 
Act, and he would no doubt appreciate the points fre w 
in connexion with these better than an architect. ht ir 
Unfortunately, he disagreed entirely with Mr, Issib 
Brodie in his views of confiscation. It seemed to §Clat 
him (the speaker) that the Bill was conceived in fn a 
a right and proper spirit. If the Bill did pass, as fh” 
he hoped it would, modified in some respects by rds 
the suggestions of the various technical bodies F,7? 
who had discussed it, but maintaining its principle fh ,., 
of widening streets wherever possible, and giving ff... 
compensation where damage had been rightly B¢ja 
sustained, in forty or fifty years’ time London ip, ; 
might have some claim to be considered, as it had acti 
been in the past, the finest city in the world. hé 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher remarked that if Mr, fr © 
Beale studied political economy he would find Free 
that the interests of the landlords were very often 2 
the interests of the people. With regard to the §** 
composition of the Tribunal, he would even go so 
far as to propose as a member such an esthetic &., , 
gentleman as a member of the Royal Academy, § (1, 
He was entirely against fettering architectural Bistr 
design in any way. The projection of cornices iis c 
was a question of pure architectural design, and fatr 
he thought such a matter ought to be left entirely frit 
to the discretion of the architectural designer so 
long as it did not interfere with the public 
convenience. 

The vote of thanks was then passed by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Goldsmith briefly acknowledged the com: fii 
pliment, and the proceedings then terminated. Te 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION — DISCUSSION FP 
SECTION.—A meeting of the Discussion Section of Ff 
the Architectural Association was held at the roomsof —' 
the Association on the sth inst., when Mr. F. G. W. FF 
Buss read a paper on ‘‘ Quantities.” A letter was #' 
read from Mr. A. O. Collard, who had promised to F* 
open the discussion, but had been called away from FP" 
town, giving a ~éswmé of his opinion on the points 
raised by the paper. Mr. S. B. Beale opened the 
discussion, which was continued by Messrs. W. H. FP 
White, J. C. Stockdale, H. F. Williams (a visitor), ff 
W. B. Hopkins, C. H. Strange, Max Clarke, and ‘ 
the Chairman. 


A »- a 
. ——_ + 


COMPETITIONS. t 


Town HALL, HAMMERSMITH.—The plans for : 
the proposed Town Hall at Hammersmith were 
considered by the Vestry of the Parish at a fh 
meeting on Wednesday, and it was decidedto 
adopt the recommendation of the Town Hall 
Committee that the plan submitted by Mr. A. 
Richardson, of Uxbridge-road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
should be accepted. The recommendation was 
based on the advice of the assessor, who had 
placed the plan submitted by Mr. E. Mountford, 
of Buckingham-street, Strand, second ; the third 
being one from Messrs. Isaacs & Florence, of 
Gray’s Inn-road. The estimated cost of the 
building is 25,0007. After a long discussion it 
was decided to refer the matter to the committee 
to consider what steps should be taken with 
regard to pressing the matter forward. 
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ONDON STREETS AND BUILDINGS 
ig BILL. 
O hin] THE architects and surveyors have taken the 
& Waportunity of expressing their opinions on this 


gil, and we now have before us the Report of 
Overe Joint Parliamentary Committee of the 


Olng tystitute of Builders and the Central Association 
1¢ Billf Master Builders of London, appointed to 
Of thgnsider the subject. As the opinion of the 
by thquilders on some of the points in the Bill will be 


ty-walff interest to many of our readers, we print the 
to th@eport in full :— 


‘‘The objects of the Bill, as set forth in the pre- 
amble, are said to be shortly (after giving a list of 
he Acts of Parliament, thirteen in all, which control 
nd regulate the laying out of streets and building 
ACE {operations in the Metropolis at the present time, and 
sirablefting that the provisions are complicated, doubtful, 
statingpd insufficient) to secure a proper width of street, 
of, byypnd construction of buildings, diminution of 
on thepoger from fire, more light and air, and space 
1 up@ d buildings, and a more uniform application of 
ald bef Provisions of the Acts throughout the Metropolis. 
rh th will be agreed that it is most desirable that the 
2 “Nkesent disjointed legislation dealing with these 
utters should be consolidated and simplified, and 
yde more uniform in application, and so that 
vhich, fisting rights are protected and conserved, support 
j puld be accorded the Council in their object. 


PART I. 


Relates altogether to the formation of new streets 
pd ways and the widening of existing streets and 
mys. ‘There appears to be a marked distinction in 
e principle of the proposed legislation and existing 
actments in this particular, that whereas under the 
isting law if a person lays out his street in accord- 
we With the requirements no consent is necessary, 
‘ht, in future, if the Bill becomes law, nothing is 
Mr, Bssible unless consent has been obtained. 
ed to §Clause 2 provides that applicants must furnish a 
ed in ay section, wth such particulars in relation 
ss, as preto as may be required by the Council. The 
ts by prds in italics appear calculated to give trouble to 
odies # 2Pplicant, and afford pretext for delay in dealing 
ciple applications, and objectionable from this cause. 
iving hatever information is required should be clearly 
cht! pressed in the clause. 
phtly F clause 4, Section 7, appears to be most objection- 
ndon Bie, as it gives the Council authority to refuse its 
t had faction to any street proposed to be laid out in 
wh a manner as to be in contravention of any by- 
Mr, # of the Council, and will undoubtedly greatiy 
find #rease the difficulties of persons in developing their 
often 
» the 

































nd. 
Clause 7 gives the Council authority under certain 
mumstances to require a street to be laid out of 


70 so . 
etic _— — than 4o ft., but of not greater width 
ard Clause 9, Section 1, provides that no new building 


tstructure, boundary or fence shall be erected at a 


nICeS Hs distance than the prescribed distance from the 
and fintre of the roadway, without the consent in 
irely Jmting of the Council ; but if compelled by the 
r so Muncil to set back a greater distance than 20 ft. 


m the centre of the roadway, Section 3 gives the 
pplicant the right of appeal to the Tribunal of 
peal, to which reference will be made later on in 
¢ report. 

Clause 13 provides for setting back existing 
uldings when pulled down or otherwise involved 
rebuilding, and, it is presumed, is in substitution 
ithe provisions of Michael Angelo Taylor's Act, as 


iblic 
by 


Om: 


SION provides for compensation being paid to the 
n of #mer, the amount to be agreed by the Council and 
asof #’ owner ; or if not so agreed, determined by the 
W. ffibunal of Appeal. This appears unsatisfactory, 
was f Under the definitions in the Bill, owner is limited ; 
dto # ina case of this nature there may be a number 
rom ff interests affected, and the clause should provide 


t all persons injuriously affected being properly 
impensated. The Tribunal of Appeal is not the 


ints 
the 





H, per court for dealing with the matter, and the 
or), fms should be settled by arbitration under the 
and ffbitration Act of 1889, or else under the provision 

the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts. 
Itis presumed that the restrictions imposed in all 
: Other clauses as to building frontages are 
tended to apply to new undertakings ; but having 
os to the definitions in the Act of Building and 
‘eins ew Building, it is absolutely necessary that a 
| fuse should be added saving all existing rights and 
, 4 fempting all streets and roads laid out before the 
to fssing of the Act, and securing to frontages all 
vi elr existing rights. 
sh, PART II. 
was Clause 17 deals with the general line of building 
vad i streets and roads, and the clauses incorporate the 
rd, fVsions of the existing Acts, but clause 17, pro- 
ird {ng for an appeal from the decision of the Super- 
of pendent Architect, should be at the end and cover 
tha he whole of the clauses 15 to 21. 
> it Another clause should be added providing that 
Council should in every case where conditional 
rn isents are given, keep a register of them open for 
ction, 


PART III. 
incorporates the provisions of the existing Acts. 








PART IV. 


Is most part new, and is of a most drastie char- 
acter, 

Clause 29 is to meet a difficulty, which has been 
experienced in many instances, and is designed to 
prevent a house being built in such a way that a 
proper road could not be formed to it. 

Clause 30, Sections 1 and 2, are the existing 
restrictions practically unchanged, and should be 
reasonably sufficient ; but Sections 3 and 4 are im- 
practicable and ridiculous. What particular virtue 
there may be in the angle of 45 deg. is best known 
to the framers of the Bill, but it is simply nonsense 
to pretend that either light or air is regulated or 
controlled by the angle of 45 deg., or any other 
angle, and if the height of houses is to be limited by 
the width of the street they are situate in, and a 
sufficient open area is secured at the back, it may 
be assumed that both light and air will find their 
way tothem. If the open space provided at back is 
insufficient, then provide more; but to endeavour to 
extend throughout the Metropolis the architectural 
planes which have had to be adopted in the narrow 
Streets and lanes in the most crowded parts of the 
City to avoid interference with valuable light, is a 
proposal which should require to be made clear to 
Parliament to ensure its rejection. 

Clause 31 should provide for compensation being 
paid as is suggested in Part IV. 

The remaining clauses of this part of the Act do 
not appear objectionable, and some of its provisions 
useful, removing some existing difficulties, particu- 
larly Clauses 33 and 38. 

Unless the saving clause is put in Part I., as 
suggested, Clause 9 read in conjunction with Clause 
33 will work great hardship. 


PART V. 


Is in great part an incorporation of the existing 
provisions, and where new matter is introduced not 
of the most judicious character, instance Clause 43 ; 
it is very undesirable that floors should be con- 
structed in the way indicated, and the two last lines 
of the schedule should be struck out. 

Clause 45 should be amended by providing that 
a wall should only be deemed to be a party wall so 
far as it is actually used as a party wall, and where 
between buildings of different heights, to a height 
of 10 ft. above where the roof of the lowest building 
abuts against it. 

Clause 37 should be struck out, as it is utterly 
impracticable, and would lead to serious accidents. 

Clause 60, Section 5 requires to be enlarged to 
include verandahs and porticoes. 

Clause 61 reduces the area of chambers from 36 
Squares to 25 squares, and the old limitation should 
be restored. 

There should be a clause added to this part of the 
Bill to remove all misapprehension as to its applica- 
tion and securing existing rights. 

It should be made clear that a building erected in 


flats can be served by a common staircase. See 
Clause 185, Sub-section 24. 
PART VI. 
Appears to simply incorporate existing legislation. 
PART VIL. 


Clause 72 is new, and provides for a deficiency 
in the existing provisions. 

Clauses 73, 74, 75 are generally in accordance 
with existing provisions, but there appears to bea 
clerical error in Section 8, line 5, where word two 
should be used instead of word three, otherwise it 
would prevent the two surveyors making an award 
without the intervention of the umpire; and this 
observation also applies to section 9, line 12. 

Clause 80 is imperfect, as the provisions for 
payment of the adjoining owner of his share of the 
expenses of building or rebuilding a party wall 
should extend to a future user of the wall; this is 
made to apply to the user of a party fence wall, and 
should apply equally to a party wall. 

Clause 84.—It is desirable that a register should 
be kept of all cases to which this provision refers. 


PART VIII. 


Appears to bea simple incorporation of existing 
legislation, but in Clause 98, Section 3, it would appear 
more convenient that the orders should be at once 
registered, and that the property should not be 
affected by the order unless so registered. 


PART IX. 


Appears to be entirely a sanitary question and 
does not call for any comment. ) 


PART X. 
Is an incorporation of the Act of 1893. 
PART XI, 
Is also a reprint of the Act of 1891. 
PART XII. 


Is generally in accord with existing legislation ; 
but Clause 122 appears to provide that notice is to 
be given for any work, no matter how trivial, and 
the clause in the present Act should be restored 
excepting works of repair not affecting the con- 
struction of any external or party wall. 

Section (4) should be three months as now, instead 
of one month. 

Clause 128, Section 1, should be amended pro- 
viding that the order should not be made ex Zarte, 





PART XIII. 


Clause 136 appears to give the Council almost 
unlimited scope in framing By-laws, and words 
should be inserted securing that they should only 
have power to frame them within the four corners of 
the Act, and especially restricting them from unduly 
controlling the plans of buildings. 

The penalties in lines 18 and 19, page 73, are 
excessive ; 50/. being substituted for 5/., and the 
continuing penalty of 52. for that of 2/. per day, in 
the Act of 1878. 

No by-law is required for dealing with matters 
specifically dealt with in the clauses of the Act. 

Section 3 should contain the same provisions as 
regards objections being made to and heard by the 
Secretary of State as is contained in Section 16 of the 
Act of 1878. 

Section 4 should be amended providing that a 
copy of the proposed by-laws shall be sent to the 
Institute of Builders. 

Clause 144 provides that all penalties shall go to 
the Council. 

Clause 149 requires. alteration so as to make clear 
who is the owner ; and Section 3 should provide for 
the arbitration to be under the rules of the Act of 1880. 

Clause 150.—This should be amended giving the 
power of appointment of a member to the Institute 
of Builders. 

Clause 159.—Fees should be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State. 

Clause 163 should be amended so that it should 
be obligatory for a notice to be served on the builder 
by sending it as a registered letter and not in the 
alternative. 

Clause 174 should be amended exempting all 
works in progress at the time of passing the Act. 

Clause 175, Section 7, should be struck out 
altogether. 

Clause 179 deals with offences against the Act. 
This is a very comprehensive section which 
requires to be very carefully examined with 
the Bill itself, or the shape in which it should 
finally pass the Committee of the House, as it 
is cumulative in its terms, and leaves the amount 
of the penalty for which a builder may be liable 
—in addition to the other penalties provided by 
the Bill—to be fixed by by-laws to be passed by 
the Council itself with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, and Section 27 makes an offender liable in 
addition to the penalties under the Act to other 
penalties which may be imposed by the Council 
under any by-laws framed by them. ‘This appears 
objectionable, especially having regard to Clause 
144, which secures all penalties to the Council. 

Clause 185 deals with definitions, and, though 
voluminous to a degree, is anything but clear and 
definite. Sections 1 and 2 require to be amended 
so as to provide for dealing separately with existing 
streets or ways and new streets or ways. 

Sections 6 and 7 are very wide, indefinite, and 
impracticable. Section 8 is also wide and incon- 
sistent, and, if to be taken literally, ridiculous, 
Section 32 is still more unsatisfactory, and it will be 
seen by reference to the term owner where it 
occurs in the various clauses of the Act that the 
definition of owner here is incomplete and incon- 
clusive. 

There is nothing else that calls for any notice 
until the second schedule, which gives a list of fire- 
resisting materials. Section 1a, dealing with the 
composition of mortar, should be amended by 
adding broken brick. Section 5 is not satisfactory, 
and the composition of concrete can be as easily 
stated as that of mortar, and it should be so stated 
to secure a uniform practice throughout the Metro- 
polis, instead of leaving it to be decided by the 
various District Surveyors. 

The third schedule settles the fees to be paid to 
District Surveyors, and varies considerably the 
present practice and increases materially the amount 
which will have to be paid in the future, and should 
be carefully revised ; especially in Part I. it should 
be made clear that these fees include all works 
involved in the erection of a new building.”’ 

—_—_+ > +-—___- 

PETITIONS AGAINST THE LONDON STREETS AND 
BUILDINGS BILL.—A further batch of petitions 
against the London County Council’s Streets and 
Buildings Bill has been deposited by the School 
Board of London, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the London Chamber of Commerce, the Institute of 
Builders, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Strand 
District Board of Works, Associated Landowners 
and others, owners, lessees, and occupiers of lands 
and buildings in London, the South Metropolitan, 
Wandsworth and Putney, Commercial, and Crystal 
Palace District Gas Companies, and the Midland, 
Metropolitan District, London and South-Western, 
and London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
panies. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT HARROGATE,— 
It is proposed to erect at Harrogate a new fire- 
engine-house, together with a drill and cleaning 
room for the men. The structure will adjoin the 
market, and will be of similar elevation, and the build- 
ing will be surmounted with the Borough arms. The 
Corporation also intend to provide increased lava- 
tory accommodation at the market, and convert the 
corners in Station-square and the Market-place into 
shops, with suitable rooms above for the use of the 
Lighting Inspector (Mr. Smith). The Borough 
Engineer (Mr. S. Stead) has the plans in hand, 
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ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN.* 
By Mr. THOMAS DREw, R,.H.A. 


[ate LE City of Dublin has the unique position 
oe F H} among cities of the United Kingdom of 





ms] possessing two cathedrals, and both, for 
the most part, of the same age. That they were 
originally rival foundations, for some reason, must 
be evident ; yet they have been co-existent, and, 
withal, with many contentions, and rivalries, and 
querule, as their records say, have lived within 
bow-shot of each other for seven centuries on 
fairly harmonious terms, as Irish things go. The 
historical origin of the two foundations might 
perhaps have been told more consecutively if the 
series had commenced with the older and prece- 
dent foundation of the Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity, commonly called Christchurch—.e., 
cathedral or head church in Scandinavian speech, 
for the older church is a Danish foundation.t In 
1038 Dublin was and had been for three centuries 
an exclusively Danish stronghold. After the 
power of the Danes was broken in a decisive 
battle at Clontarf, near Dublin, in 1014, the 
survivors became Christianised, and Sigtryg 
Silkbeard, the local king of the Dublin Ostmen, 
founded a church in honour of the Holy Trinity 
at Dublin, anno’ 1038, and _ established 
a community of secular canons. Later 
on came the invasion and immigration into 
Ireland of Anglo-Norman adventurers in 
1161, and the Earl of Pembroke, com- 
monly called Strongbow, and his companions 
Raymond-le-Gros and Fitzstephen joined with the 
Celtic bishop, Lawrence O’Toole, whom they 
found in possession, in rebuilding the Cathedral 
of the Holy Trinity, and identifying it with 
English rule and supremacy. So it has continued 
to be, and has been the recognised Chapel Royal 
down to recent times. 

The erection of a second cathedral is due more 
to ancient jealousy of clerics than any dissension 
or schism. Lawrence O’Toole made the com- 
munity of the Holy Trinity a foundation of 
Arroasian Canons, and brought singing men from 
Arras, in Flanders. 

Comyn, his successor in the see of Dublin, 
more famous as a politician, ambassador, and 
courtier, a signatory of Magna Charta at Runny- 
mede, than a priest (he was not even a priest when 
consecrated Archbishop of Dublin), disliked the 
independent, semi-Danish community which he 
found in this cathedral—all monastic chapters 
were just then disliked by Anglo-Norman bishops 
—they were beyond his ‘“‘ mending or ending.” 
Within the walls of Dublin the masterful arch- 
bishop was subject to the iron rule of the 

rovost and corporation, with their Danish 
independence, which chafed him; so Comyn 
began soon to start a cathedral on his own 
account just outside the city walls and juris- 
diction. It was a fair scheme, and well- 
designed, yet never a full success. In fact, 
the cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin, is 
more a study for the  ecclesiologist of a 
design for a cathedral ; a very well-conceived 
one, admirable in plan and proportions, and all the 
main lines of which are strangely preserved 
through many vicissitudes of ruin, restorations, 
and neglect. There is comparatively little un- 
touched ancient work in the whole fabric now, 
and the details of the various restorations are 
departures from the ancient work: its ceilings 
are, for the most part, but lath and plaster 
imitations of its former vaulting. Yet, in spite of 
all its metamorphoses, the lines of the original 
design are singularly self-assertive and charming. 
It becomes interesting to trace how so complete 
and symmetrical model of an English church was 
imported into Ireland. 

John Comyn, according to the Chroniclers 
(Giraldus Cambrensis chiefly), was the founder of 
this cathedral, anno. 1191. The accepted dates 
will not run with the record of the architecture. 
Comyn, no doubt, adopted for his foundation an 
existing Irish church, that of St. Patrick-de-Insula, 
just outside the city walls. The well, in which 
the patron saint was credited with having bap- 





* The series of the “‘ Ancient Cathedrals of Ireland,” 
which is begun in this issue, will be continued in the first 
number of each month, until June next. Particulars of 
this and of the “English and Welsh” and of the 
** Scottish” series will be found on page 280. Theseries of 
illustrations of the “‘ Abbeys of Great Britain” will be 
resumed in July next. No. x “‘ Westminster,” was given 
in our New Year’s number, January 6, 1894. 

t As this is nominally a series of ‘‘The Ancient Cathe- 
drals of Ireland,” we decided to commence with St. 
Patrick's from the feeling that there is somewhat more of 
the ancient interest still left in it than in Christchurch, 


which is now really to a great extent a modern Gothic 
church by Street. 





tised many converts, stood by it, and was only 


seventy years ago desecrated and filled up by the 
corporate authorities. 

There are absolutely no records kept of the 
mutations of St. Patrick’s which throw light on its 
earliest origin. Ware, the standard ecclesiastical 
historian of Ireland, and Mason, the learned 
and voluminous historian of this particular cathe- 
dral, are provokingly unintelligent about plans, 
and church architecture, and nomenclature. The 
written records to which these writers had access 
disappeared with them, and any true record of 
the foundation consists of what the present 
cathedral architect, Mr. Thomas’ Drew, 
F.R.I.B.A., has put together from study of 
ancient works and foundations, knowledge of the 
building besore its last great restoration of 1864, 
and remains in outlying slums which but within 
the last two years were eliminated to clear a 
wretched and congested area around the 
cathedral. 

At the south-west corner of the church remains 
a rude fragment which is irreconcilable with the 
symmetry and ‘‘ correctness” of this correct plan 
ofa church. It constitutes two bays of the south 
nave aisle, but it is arched over at about half the 
height of the aisle. The stone is Irish limestone. 
The details of capitals, &c., are rude in the 
extreme, and the groining and plan odd and 
inconsistent and puzzling—thoroughly Irish, in 
fact. Mr. Carpenter had the opportunity of 
making careful measured drawings of this cathe- 
dral as it was in 1845, when far more might have 
been read of its now wiped-out history ; and the 
late Mr. Herbert Carpenter, in comparing his 
father’s notes with Mr. Drew’s, agreed with him 
in the theory that the original Celtic church of 
St. Patrick-de-Insula may have had a cloister. 

If Comyn built a church, as the historians say, 
his successor removed it. The more reasonable 
supposition is that he erected the collegiate 
system, and perhaps the cloistral arrangement, of 
which undoubted traces remain. It is not incon- 
sistent with the style of the unidentified remains 
of the south-west corner of the church that they 
should be a surviving fragment of the church 
which Comyn began, and consecrated in 1191. 

The church, however, is plainly of later date. 
Historically, the two cathedrals of Dublin must 
be read together. They are characteristically 
different in plan and details, and it seems strange 
that so much of them remains as to enable the 
student of architecture to aid the historian in 
unravelling the tangled record of early Anglo- 
Norman rule in Ireland. 

Thus, Christchurch, in its transepts and part 
of its choir, preserves and presents a specimen 
of the original foundation of Strongbow, and 
the south-west of England colonists falling 
into friendly relation with Lawrence O’Toole, 
the Dano-Celtic Bishop, and it has traces 
of its origin from the school of Glastonbury, 


and through St. David’s and Valle Crucis, 
reaching Dublin. Then came a_ break 
in the progress of Christchurch. Founder 


Strongbow died in 1177. Archbishop Laurence 
O‘Tuathal, his Irish ally, went on a mission to 
Rome, 1179, and never came back to his see, 
having died in Normandy in 1180. John Comyn, 
his successor, was plainly unfriendly to the 
Monastic Chapters and foundation of Christchurch 
of the Holy Trinity. The study of the buildings 
of the two cathedrals shows that the chroniclers are 
equally untrue in stating that Comyn ‘‘ renewed 
and somewhat enlarged the quire of Christ- 
church,” as in saying that ‘‘he built that fine 
spacious church dedicated to St. Patrick in the 
south suburbs of Dublin.” 

Henry de Loundres, or the Londoner, the 
successor to Comyn in I112, surviving until 1228, 
was, as plainly as architectural history can be 
read, the prelate under which the existing Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Patrick was built. It is as 
plain as the side-lights of contemporary history 
can show, that he was no lover of native Irish 
church institutions, and shared his predecessor’s 
distaste for the Monastic Chapter of mixed Danes 
and Celts and Welshmen, whom he found in 
possession of his cathedral of the Holy Trinity. 
He carried on the policy of erecting a new cathe- 
dral and temporising with native prejudices until 
the old community might die out. Old pre- 
judices, however, die hard, and the older 
cathedral has strangely survived, maintaining its 
ancient precedence and traditions and jealously 
observing its Danish constitution, it may be said, 
to the twentieth century. 

The plan of the Cathedral of St. Patrick as Mr. 
Carpenter would have reformed it is, as will be 
seen, a singularly symmetrical, and, in fact, a 
pretty one on paper. The whole cast of the 
design is well proportioned, and the impression 





forced on the mind is that the whole wa, 
originally an academic exercise of one designer’ 
mind, and that further it was a_e desj 
sent out of England. 
of the architecture (which is so unlike the 
almost contemporary work at Christchurch), we 
feei there is a strange sympathy with such work ag 
remains at St. Mary Overie at Southwark. We 
feel that Archbishop Henry the Londoner got his 
design and his artifiers from London, and the 
date of the work is 1215-1220. 

Probably to Henri de Londres may be ascribed 
the scheme of the surroundings of his cathedral, 
Comyn left it still a collegiate church, with 4g 
collegium or cloister. Late research into forgotten 
cathedral records show that the establishment was 
plainly modelled on Wells. A great archiepiscocal 
palace and fortified precinct (now a police. 
barrack) was established. Round the church 
were allocated manses for the archdeacon, 
chancellor, chantor, dean, treasurer, prebendaries, 
and a vicar’s close, as at Wells, and the whole 


Looking at the detail] 





were enclosed with fortified walls and flanking 
towers, and a paramount jurisdiction was conferred 
on the archbishops as Princes Palatine in these 
Liberties of St. Sepulchre and St. Patrick 
which were exercised until the death of 
Archbishop Whately in 1860. The _ scheme 
of the encircling manses in the manner of 
Wells, however, was a dead failure. It was 
prettily set out outside the walls of Dublin, 
Tie cleric garrison was not strong enough 
to hold the fort, and the lawless Celtic O’ Byrne 
and O'Tooles from the Wicklow mountains made 
it uncomfortable for them. The orchards and 
pastures were never a success. Stanihurst tells us 
that, ‘* being so daily and hourly molested and 
preied by their prowling mountain neighbour, 
they were forced to suffer their buildings to fall 
into decay, and embayed themselves within the 
city walls.” 

Archbishop Henry, the Londoner, died 1228; 
Luke, Dean of St. Martin’s Church, London, 
succeeded. There is enough to show his reversion 
of friendliness towards the older cathedral, and 
building is resumed there. The architecture o 
the nave of Holy Trinity fully represents the 
age of 1230, and a record fully establishes it 
completion in 1235. Reverting to St. Patrick’, 
we can recognise the next prelate, Fulk ¢ 
Saundford, treasurer of St. Paul’s, London, 1256, 
as a favorer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and the 
architect can confirm the historian Ware’s doubtfil 
opinion that the Lady Chapel was Fulk de Sauné- 
ford’stoundation. The Lady Chapel was in ruil 
sixty years ago, Carpenter made a good restoratio 
of it in 1845. We may presume that Carpenter! 
work is an honest reproduction. It is faultless m 
detail as a specimen of late thirteenth-centuy 
work. It gives an impression that the choird 
the Temple Church was the model which iD 
fluenced this design, and that, as before, from 
London came the precedents that influenced this 
Anglo-Irish Cathedral. 

There was a fire at St. Patrick’s in 1389, 
“* through the negligence of John the sexton.” * 

Archbishop Minot, circa 1381, rebuilt. the injured 
portion of the north-west aisle, with all the m- 
difference to congruity which Medieval builders 
often exhibited. The mouldings of the fout 
arches which remain are poor and stringy. 

The clearstory windows, and other features 
which are distinctive of Bishop Minot’s work 
were wiped out in the restoration of 1864. One 
does not expect much of Minot’s building when 
we learn that he forcibly compelled sixty “idle 
fellows” who were living by begging in the city 
to work at the Cathedral. 

Minot also built the massive ‘‘steeple,” as m 
Irish records a tower is usually called. In the 
whole record of Medizval church building 1 
Ireland a spire is unknown. The plain stone 
spire which surmounts the great tower was built 
by a post-Reformation bishop, Stearne, in 1710. 

The northern transept lay ruined and unroofed 
in the last century, and had long before beet 
assigned aS the parish church of St. Nicholas 
Without. It was rebuilt in  unarchitectural 
manner about 1835 for the parish, retaining only 
in the western aisle some Early English details. 

The south transept was long separated from 
the church to serve as the Chapter House, and was 
only thrown into it again in 1864. The Lady 
Chapel was assigned in the seventeenth century 
to a congregation of French residents, It was 0 
ruins when a restoration of it was begun by 
Carpenter in 1845. It is once again ruinous 
without, as the Caen stone used by Carpenter 1s 





* This appears to have aroused the cathedral authorities 
into natin tardy action, for at this date, in March, 
1894, fire-hydrants are being introduced for the first time 
throughout the building. 
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Plan of St. Patrick's Cathedral as proposed to be restored by the late Mr. Carpenter. 
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utterly unsuited to the Irish climate. The stone 
roof of the nave fell in in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and was never replaced. 

The church has been flooded again and again 
by the Poddle River, as it stands in a low valley. 
Within the last dozen years it suffered one more 
disastrous flooding which left its carpets and 
chairs, &c., when it subsided, embedded in 
sewage ! * 

There is scarcely a pier in the church, in con- 
sequence, which has not at some time or other 
been rebuilt with more or less departure from 
its ancient details. The choir presents most of 
genuine old work and has ancient stone vaulting 
over its north aisle. The arches for the most 
part preserve their ancient mouldings. The 
original clearstory of the south transept has been 
imitated in the restoration of 1864 in rebuilding 
those of the north transept and nave in a uniform 
style, which is to be regretted as wiping out the 
history of various periods of building. At the 
end of so many misfortunes and destructive forces 
through seven centuries it is rather marvellous 
that so much remains worthy of interest and 
study for an architect. At least its plan and 
general design is preserved. There would be 
little left for study if it had not been that it was 
rebuilt and repaired and saved in time by the 
restoration of Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness in 1864. 

Its architectural value has been scarcely appre- 
ciated, and its association for most minds has 
been with one whose great name and indi- 
viduality seem to pervade the place for the many 
pilgrims who resort there to see the place where 
Jonathan Swift lies under his own inscription— 

UBL SAVA INDIGNATIO 
ULTERIUS 
COR LACERARE NEQUIT 
ABI VIATOR 
ET IMITARE, SI POTERIS 
STRENUUM PRO VIRILI 
LIBERTATIS VINDICATOREM 3 


and near him that ‘‘ Mrs. Hester Johnson, better 
known to the world by the name of STELLA, 
under which she is celebrated in the writings of 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of this Cathedral.” 


STUDIES FOR 
RESTORATION OF FORUM AND 
BASILICA, SILCHESTER. 


THESE restorations, made by Mr. G. E. Fox, 
F.S.A., are fully described by him in the second 
article in this issue, printed under his name. 
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Correspondence. 


Zo the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


WHICH IS THE BEST BRICK? 


SiR,—Your correspondent who puts the above 
question certainly fairly classifies the main points to 
be considered in clauses a 5c defg; but one is led 
to surmise from the remainder of his letter that he 
is either pre-disposed in favour of stocks, or holds a 
brief for manufacturers of stocks; whilst his state- 
ment that ‘‘ stocks will outlast all the machine-made 
bricks, and perhaps even terra-cotta” is going too 
far, Why did the Kent and Essex Brickmasters’ 
Association, not long since, offer prizes through an 
advertisement in the Buzlder for the best design of 
a machine to make up and press clay hitherto made 
by them into stocks? Again, why, at the Building 
Trades’ Exhibition, just held, was their experimental 
machine, ‘‘ Breething & Fawcett’s Patent,” trotted 
out or exhibited as a success, except to prove that 
something better than stocks were now required and 
demanded by engineers and architects who know 
their duty too well to neglect the best-known 
materials? and that the combined knowledge of a 
Kentish brickmaker and a Leeds engineer were 
necessary to accomplish the production of pressed 
bricks from London clay—with what success, how- 
ever, it is too early to predicate. Instead of the 
statement that ‘‘ Stocks are under a cloud,” it would 
have been more correct to have stated that stocks 
have been supplanted by machine-pressed bricks, 
which are superior to stocks in every respect. One 
has only to travel in the neighbourhood of Cowley 
and other districts where stocks are made to find 
millions upon millions of such bricks under the 
clouds ; whilst at Peterboro or Leicester there is 
scarcely a pressed brick to be found; and I know 
of more than one job at the present moment stand- 
ing waiting for further supplies, whilst the pressed 
bricks have to be burnt, &c. 

I have used in London and elsewhere all the 
classes of bricks enumerated by your correspondent 
and I can conscientiously assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that the Peterborough Pressed Bricks 
are the best common bricks now produced and on 
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the market, to fulfil all the points enumerated by 
your correspondent. 

Your correspondent further states Peterborough 
Pressed Bricks will not stand ordinary fire ; this is, I 
fear, a statement made without knowledge of facts. 
I have selected and used Peterborough Pressed 
Bricks in fire-places and large boiler flues subjected 
to much greater and continuous heat than I should 
have dared to use near stocks, and after several 
years’ exposure they are intact at the present time. As 
to absorption of water, I have had Peterborough 
Pressed Bricks tested against stocks to the evident 
advantage of the former, which have, therefore, been 
specified for town sewers and culverts. 

Your correspondent may, for some _ reason 
personally, prefer the stocks, but that does not 
make it the best brick. Facts are stubborn things, 
and all go to prove that Peterborough Pressed 
Bricks are the best possible common bricks pro- 
curable, also that the Leicester Red Bricks are the 
most uniform and best facing bricks, and I assert, 
ceteris-paribus, that buildings constructed of these 
two classes of bricks will withstand all attacks of 
fire and water from within or without better than 
buildings constructed of gault or stock bricks. 

A. M.InsT.C. E. 


*,* Our correspondent is right in his surmise that 
“‘A Lover of a Good Brick” is hardly a disinterested 
critic ; we did not realise until after his letter was 
printed that he was connected with a firm dealing 
largely in stock bricks, otherwise his letter would 
not have been printed except on condition of his 
putting his name to it ; and if he wishes to reply he 
must do so under his own name, It is entirely 
against our practice to allow any correspondents to 
discuss anonymously the merits or demerits of 
materials in which they have a commercial interest ; 
and ‘‘ A Lover of a Good Brick” owes it only to an 
oversight on our part that he has succeeded in 
getting into our columns, in the shape of a letter, 
what is practically an advertisement of his own 
goods. One or two other manufacturing firms who 
write on the subject give their names openly, and 
therefore we print their letters. —Eb. 





S1r,—‘‘ A Lover of a Good Brick”’ has opened a 
discussion upon a building material which is second 
only in importance to lime, where sound construction 
is desired. 

I have used as an architect many millions of 
bricks, of almost all descriptions, including the four 
qualities your correspondent refers to, viz., stocks, 
gaults, Fletton, and Leicestershire bricks, and have 
had many samples tested at various times for 
crushing, strain, and absorption, and have carefully 
watched the effects of weather on brickwork which I 
have seen erected at various times during the past 
~— years. 

he London stock is too well known to require 
much to be said about it. I can, however, endorse 
what your correspondent says of its weather-resisting 
properties, but it must be admitted that at the best 
it is an ugly, illshapen thing which can with difficulty 
be used in ag-in. wall to make good work if pointed 
both sides and is out of the question for constructing 
half-brick walls in lime mortar, of which thousands 
of acres are built in the country in cottage property. 

The stock brick will not stand the pressure that 
either a Leicestershire or Fletton brick will. The best 
result I ever obtained from selected grey stocks was 
110 tons to the square foot before cracking, and 164 
tons before crushing, while, with a Fletton brick, I 
have obtained tests showing as much as 135 tons 
before cracking and 230 tons before crushing. 

Of gault bricks there are gaults and gaults, their 
only recommendation, if it is one, as your corre- 
spondent asserts, being that they are plastic-made ; 
but I have generally found them brittle, and, even 
when less absorbent, not standing the weather so 
well as many other machine-made bricks. 

The Fletton semi-dry pressed brick is made from 
a clay which is peculiarly adapted to this form of 
brick-making, and I think your correspondent is 
wrong when he says they will not stand the weather. 
They are of comparatively recent manufacture, but 
I have seen work built with these bricks twelve or 
thirteen years ago without a flaw in it, and showing 
no signs of failure, I once saw a stack of these 
bricks standing in the open, soaked with rain, and 
afterwards exposed to a very severe winter, and I 
could not find any that had suffered by frost, and 
this for a brick is a very severe test. Some clays 
will not stand the semi-dry process, and suffer 
severely when exposed to the weather. In some 
of the midland counties, where bricks by the dry 
process were made in large quantities, the manu- 
facture is almost entirely stopped on this account, 
but from what I have learnt of the Fletton clay it 
is quite different, and yields gases which, in the 
burning process, assist materially to burn (not dake) 
the brick thoroughly. I have broken many of these 
bricks, and found them fused into one homogeneous 
lump of vitrified matter. 

I cannot believe, as stated by your correspondent, 
that they are less fire-proof than London stocks. I 
have, happily, never experienced a fire in one of 
my works where these bricks were used, but I have 
frequently seen lumps of both gaults and stocks 
fused in a coagulate mass from over-burning, and 
relegated to the construction of grottoes, but I have 
never seen a pressed brick from the Peterboro’ clay 
in the same condition. On the other hand, the 





pressed bricks made at Fletton are used to construgt 
and line the kilns in which the bricks are burnt, and 
I am told the kilns will last a dozen years without 
being renewed. This fact was vouched to me, and 
I accepted it as sufficient evidence of the fire-resisting 
qualities of the brick. 

In my opinion, the Fletton brick is the brick of 
the future for the London market, if the present low 
price at which they are delivered in London can be 
maintained. 

In Leicestershire, bricks are largely made from 
beds of very valuable clays in the coal districts, 
which produce bricks of very fine quality, especially 
for ornamental and moulded work. 

I have used many millions of bricks from Leicester- 
shire for facing purposes and in ornamental work, 
The clay can be worked up in the finest mouldings, 
and preserves a very true and clean face, and, so far 
as my experience of them goes, it stands the weather 
well, and keeps its colour—a deep red. One fault, 
however, in the clay is that it is sometimes apt to 
‘* salt.” 

For faced and moulded work the Leicestershire 
brick ought to be able to hold its own in the London 
market, where price is considered ; but for common 
brickwork, or internal faced work, where colour is 
not important, I do not think it can compete with 
the Fletton brick, which in many of the London 
districts can be bought at the same price as an 
ordinary stock. 

There are other good bricks to be procured in the 
neighbourhood of London than what your corre. 
spondent has mentioned, and I hope some others of 
your readers will give us their experience of them, 

F.R.IB.A, 





S1R,—The question is a difficult one to answer, 
inasmuch as a brick which is most suitable for one 
purpose may not beas good for another. 

I have used for various works of the East London 
Water Company large quantities of stock, gault, 
and Fletton bricks. 

I quite agree with the writer of the letter that 
well-burned stocks make excellent work, and having 
lately used about a million of Bray’s Fletton bricks 
for underground and also architectural work, | 
must also state that these have given me great 
satisfaction. 

‘‘A Lover of a Good Brick,” or any of your 
readers, may see Fletton bricks in a new engine- 
house just finished for the East London Water- 
works Company, side by side with stock brickwork 
in the piers and bridges of the Tottenham and 
Forest Gate Railway, at Ferry-lane, Tottenham, 
and may form their own opinion as to the relative 
appearance of the brickwork as erected. In my 
judgment the Fletton bricks have made by far the 
better work. The engine-house and the railway 
piers were built by the same contractors. 

WILLIAM B, BRYAN, M.Inst.C. FE. 





Sir,—'‘ A Lover of a Good Brick” introduces a 
most important question, a question which we have 
been endeavouring to solve for the last twelve years, 
in the letter you published on the 31st ult. 

We are makers of Fletton bricks which your con- 
tributor considered the most important, and which 
he gave a splendid testimonial to in the first eleven 
lines of the paragraph on ‘‘ Machine-made bricks. 
He then went on to say that Flettons would not 
stand the weather, were not vitrified, and would not 
stand fire. 

In reply to these objections, we may say that we 
are the oldest firm of manufacturers at Fletton, and 
have sold many millions of bricks for important 
railway and engineering works, and have never 
heard of our bricks crumbling to pieces in bad 
weather, and shall be glad if your correspondent 
can point out a building in which our bricks have 
been used where weathering has taken place. 

Your correspondent is also wrong when he says 
that our bricks are not fused. If he will take the 
trouble to break one he will see that they are 
splendidly fused, and are as hard and well-burnt as 
Staffordshire ware, and if he will sound them he will 
find that they will ring like iron. 

We shall be glad, also, if he will point out bricks 
which will not stand fire. We have had Flettons in 
use in our kilns for many years, and they have there 
been subjected to very severe tests, but are still in 
good condition. 

We are of opinion that the Fletton brick will 
become more and more popular in London as its 
great capabilities become more and more widely 
known. H. BrAy & Co. 





Sir,—We cannot allow the letter signed ‘A 
Lover of a Good Brick” to remain unanswered. 

1. He says, up to a few years ago the number one, 
or stock brick, was the only one used in London ; in 
this he is mistaken, as our firm have been sending 
many millions of gault bricks every year to London 
for more than forty years. 

2, That gault bricks will not stand fire. We have 
been repeatedly complimented on the excellent way 
our gault bricks have stood the fire—we have our- 
selves used many thousands in our kiln arches, 
which have been in constant fire for more than seven 
years before being renewed, and they stood the test 
well. 

3. From carefully conducted experiments it has 
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n constantly proved that a gault brick will stand 
|much greater pressure than a stock. 

4. That gault bricks are liable to fly—this is 
ptirely due to limestone, from which the Arlesey 
lay is quite free. 

THE ARLESEY BRICK COMPANY. 











ickof fHE HYGIENIC FIREPROOF BLOCK 
ada PARTITION. 
SiR,—In your notice of our exhibit of the above 
from ptthe Building Trades Exhibition in your issue of 
tricts. March 24, you mention that, while we claim as one 
cially { the advantages that there is no open space, as in 
wud partitions, for the accumulation of dust and 
ester. #ébris, We Seem to forget the open spaces left by our 
work, fwn tubular passages, which, like the space in an 
lings, gfdinary partition, can never be got at or inspected 
so far any way. We would respectfully beg to point 
ather ut to you the absolute impossibility of these 
fault, ggaces acting as a receptacle for dirt, &c., and this 
Dt to pirsin the fact that the end blocks are placed in 
rect contact with the side walls at right angles to 
rshire Jrbich the partition is built, so that no entrance 
ndon grtatsoever is left to these spaces. Consequently no 
\mon fist or débris can become deposited there. We 
yur jg §#s0 manufacture the blocks without any hollows. 
with ghese are about 10 per cent. heavier, which is not 
ndon fiserious item when you consider that the tubular 
is an guock only weighs 68 lb. to the square yard. Apolo- 
ging for troubling you, 
n the THE FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION Co. 
corre. § *,* We admitted that these open spaces were less 
ers of Muble to intrusion of foreign matter than most others. 
m, ill, one never quite knows what may go on in open 
.A, ces which are entirely inaccessible for examina- 
ton. —[ FED. | 
om (IE DECORATION OF THE CONSER. 
VATIVE CLUB, ST. JAMES’S STREET. 
ndon @ Six,— Without desiring in the least to question 
sault, wr criticism of the decorations recently executed 
athe Conservative Club, St. James’s-street, permit 
that Hire to point out that when the upper ‘part of the 
Aving @(atral Hall was decorated in 1845 by Mr. Sang, 
ricks 7% mer the very eminent architects who designed the 
‘k, I @Building, the lower hall, ceiling, and pendentives 
great Miwe also decorated in the same manner and by 
lesame decorator. 
your @@ This had been very badly repaired and was much 
gine- Mutof condition, and what really has been done is 
‘ater- HB prestore the decoration just as it was originally. 
work Mil original drawings still exist, and re in Mr. 
and #M\ng's possession. 
ham, @ The white marble may be thought to have spoilt 
ative Hite work ‘‘of the two architects since deceased,” 
1 My @ithow far a restoration of what they authorised in 
r the Mi tefirst instance does so is open to argument. 
‘lway lt is, perhaps, needless to add that the marble 


wonly used as a ground to decorate, because it 

E. ws there, and it was cheaper and more convenient 
ndo this than to pull it down and re-plaster the 
wls beneath it. 





Se . A MEMBER OF THE CLUB, 
sal linclose my name, but not for publication. 

coll (HURCH OF ST. JOHN, DAMASCUS.—We are 
hich wmpelled, for want of space, to postpone till next 
eval ek a letter from Mr. Lethaby, in reply to the 
sks," immunication of Mr, Spiers in our last. 
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“ E The Student’s Column. 
it we anne 
and THE STRUCTURE AND PHYSICAL 
ee: PROPERTIES OF BUILDING 
bad STONES.—XIV. 
dent THE PURBECK DISTRICT (continued). 
hay api URNING to the other series of quarries 
says ay) in the ‘‘Isle”—the Purbeck-Portland 
> the group—we must say that we were 
are je Newhat disappointed during our visit, to 
ntas so few of the workings actively engaged. 
will JB Purbeck-Portland stone is well-known to archi- 
; ‘ects by name, and has come to be regarded of 
ricks Considerable importance as a building material, 
ne inf but we doubt very much whether many architects 
+ know of it other than by name. It is not that 
he stone is in any way inferior, quite the 
will @ou"ry—and we are at a loss to understand why 
; its [_"S2ot more often used. 
dely Starting from Swanage (see map in last article, 
O. + 14), and walking due south we arrive at the 
Tilly Whim quarries (No. 3 on the map), old 
«4 "kings continued underground into the hill for 
me distance, from which stone has not been 
one, én for very many years. Ascending the hill 
; in §§"d taking the coastguard footpath we find the 
ding Pancing Ledge quarry (No. 4 on map) which, 
idon ke others about to be described, is admirably 
a hied so far as water-carriage is concerned, as 
oa a blocks may be dropped into lighters along- 
pa © In calm weather. The stone is light grey, 
hail a white, in tint, exceedingly fine grained 
evel is obtained from two beds in the open. Its 
test fe Ucture is illustrated by the followin diagram 


: 17) from which it will be observed that the 


has 


oolitic granules, adhering to each other, or 
bound together with shell fragments by an 
abundant calcitic matrix, and partly also by 
infilling silica. Free spaces exist here and there, 
and quartz fragments are rare. The curability of 





Stone (Dancing Ledge Quarry ). 
a == (Quartz grain. 

Regaining the top of the cliff, and passing by 
two quarries not being worked at the time of our 
visit (Nos. 5 and 6 on map), and known as Hed- 
borough and Gallery respectively, we come to a 
large opening known as Seacombe quarry (No. 7 
on map). This has provided material for the 
construction of several edifices in the vicinity, 
and has been sent also to many parts of the 
country : it was opened more than a hundred 
years since. The workings are partly in the open 
and partly underground, as shown in the following 
section (fig. 18). From this it will be gleaned 
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Fic. 17.—Micro-structure of Purbeck-Portland 





| material consists essentially of small, altered | thickness of the freestone bed is worthy of special 
| mention ; vertical joints were very far apart, so 
that the stone has to be cut zm sztu, and there is 
very little to assist the quarryman in his work. 
|The following is a diagram showing its micro- 
|Structure (fig. 19); the sample from which the 


the stone rests largely with the matrix which | section was cut, was taken from near the top of 
is well crystallised and of promising character, 
whilst the oolitic granules are fairly hard. 


FIG. 17. 


the bed. It will be seen that small oolitic 


granules much obliterated by secondary alteration, 


FIG. 19. 





Fic. 19.—Micro-structure of Purbeck-Portland 
| Stone (Seacombe Quarry—* Freestone” Bed, 

| a =(Juartz grains. 

‘and minute fragments of shells, are bound 
together, partly by adhesion to each other, and 
partly by a firm calcitic matrix which shows the 
characteristic cleavage lines. A number of free 
/or open spaces exist, and quartz sand-grains (a) 
|are tolerably abundant, .by which it may be easily 
distinguished from the Dancing Ledge stone. 
_A chemical analysis would indicate a rather high 
percentage of silica, but, as we see, it lends no 
‘aid to the preservation of the material. The 


‘oolitic granules are very hard and slightly larger 
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that the stone, whether obtained in the gallery or 
from the open face, is brought and masoned on 
the platform, and then despatched either by being 
loaded in vessels alongside, or by road, but the 
latter mode of conveyance is one of some diffi- 
culty by reason of the steep gradients leading 
inland. Going underground, we notice that the 
section at the end of the gallery gives two beds— 
(1) ** Cap,” 4 ft. 6 in. in thickness, blasted with 
rock-powder. and used for sea-walls, &c, ; (2) 
‘* Freestone” bed, yellowish, very fine-grained, 


Experiments on Purbeck and Purbeck-Portiand Stones. 





Fic. 18.—Section through Seacombe Quarry—FPurbeck, 
a= Underground gallety. 4= Worked open face. 


than those from Dancing Ledge, whilst the matrix 
is less abundant. 

The stone worked at a higher level outside (4, 
fig. 18) is of a different nature, and known as 
'**Pond” freestone. It occurs at the base of a 
5 ft.-6 ft. bed, from which it is cleaved, varying 
from I ft.-1 ft.6 in. in thickness. In tint it is 
whitish grey, is exceedingly fine grained, very 
uniform, no real structure being apparent except 
under the microscope. On examination with the 
latter its oolitic granules are seen to be much 








8 ft. in thickness, never blasted. The enormous | more altered than in the freestone underground, 


























Purbeck Stone. Purbeck-Portland Stone. 
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and their boundary lines are for the most part 
very ill-defined ; at the same time a number of 
fresher-looking granules are distributed through- 
out and form rather a distinctive feature. Shell 
fragments are exceedingly small, and not very 
abundant, whilst quartz grains are fairly common. 
It may be distinguished from the true Seacombe 
stone (fig. 19) by its granular matrix, relative 
abundance of exceedingly minute fragments, and 
the comparative absence of free spaces. 

Farther along on the coast, and nearer St. 
Alban’s Head are MHalswell and Windspit 
quarries (Nos. 8 and 9 on map), large openings 
but not exploited at the time of our visit, though 
stone had evidently been recently drawn. Inland 
is a quarry called ‘* London Doors,” used, we 
were informed, chiefly for estate purposes; it 
need not be further referred to. 

The foregoing are the results of our experiments 
on samples obtained from various quarries alluded 
to. 

The above results are highly instructive. They 
indicate that when the stone is fairly porous 
complete saturation is almost arrived at in less 
than half an hour; in other words, the stones 
absorbed nearly as much in thirty minutes as they 
did after being immersed in water for one week. 
If we take the Purbeck-Portland stones (Nos. 4 
and 7), we arrive at the startling conclusion that 
they absorbed about one-half their full capacity in 
one minute. On the other hand, the less porous 
Purbeck freestones (Nos. 1 and 2) required a 
longer period of time for saturation. The results 
seem to point, also, to the conclusion that the 
stones absorb almost as much in a day as they 
will in a week. ‘ 

We are not aware that anyone has previously 
made any ‘‘time ”-absorption experiments of the 
kind now given. The subject is of paramount 
importance in regard to dry walls and kindred 
matters, as explained in a former article.* 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW BANK PREMISES AT BRIDGNORTH.—New 
premises for the Salop Old Bank are to be erected in 
the High-street, Bridgnorth, Mr. A. E. Lloyd 
Oswell is the architect, and Mr. William Bate the 
contractor. 

RESTORATION OF HIMLEY PARISH CHURCH, 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—On the 2oth ult. the re-opening 
of St. Michael’s and All Angels, Himley, took place 
after renovation. The work that has been carried 
out consists of the removal of the old pews and the 
substitution of pitch-pine seats. The old oak screen 
has been moved and altered so as to form a chancel 
in which new pitch-pine choir stalls and desks for 
the clergy have been placed. The floor of the small 
recess which is used as a sanctuary has been raised 
three steps. ‘The old oak seating has been used as 

anelling round the walls of the church and chancel. 

he windows have been reglazed with cathedral 
tinted glass, and a new wood block floor has been 
proyided under the seats and the passages repaved 
with small red tiles. The interior of the church has 
been re-coloured throughout. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. Smith, builder, of Broseley, 
under the direction of Mr. T. H. Fleeming, archi- 
tect, of Wolverhampton. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON.—On the 31st ult. the foundation-stones 
were laid of the Joint Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
about to be erected at Stratford-on-Avon at the 
expense of the Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities. 
The hospital is to be erected on a site belonging to 
the Corporation and situated off the Birmingham- 
road. The plans were prepared by the Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. A. H. Campbell). There will be five 
blocks, including the administrative portion, all 
detached. The wards are on the pavilion system, 
and are designed with a view to enlargement if 
necessary. The administrative block provides 
accommodation for the matron and staff of nurses. 
The disinfecting chamber will be furnished with a 
Washington Lyon steam disinfector. The buildings 
will all be of brick, with stone dressings, and their 
erection has been entrusted to Mr. G. Whateley, a 
local tradesman. The building has accommodation 
for twenty beds. The estimated cost, including the 
furnishing, building, and draining, is 5,872/. 

CORN EXCHANGE, PLYMOUTH.—On the 29th 
ult. a building to be devoted to the purpose of a 
Corn Exchange, and forming part of the recon- 
structed Plymouth market, was opened by the 
Mayor, Mr. W. Law. The buildings, of which the 
new Exchange forms a part, have been erected 
from designs by and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. King & Lister, architects, Plymouth, and 
Mr. 3S. Roberts, of Mount Plym, was the con- 
tractor. Mr. E. Stanbury was clerk of the works. 
The block occupies a site at -the junction of East- 
street with Market-place, the entrance to the market 
having pillars of Devonshire marble. The Exchange 
itself is situated on the first floor of the building, 
having a fioor area of about 4,000 superficial feet 
and a height of 28 ft. to the beams carrying the 
roof and lantern lights (five in number). It 


* The Builder, p. 75, ante. 








is approached by two staircases from entrances 
in East-street and Market-place, with lava- 
tory accommodation in each; also telephone- 
room and inquiry clerk's office. Ante and com- 
mittee-rooms are being erected adjoining the 
principal staircase in Market-place, Separate 
stands, make of teak, for the corn merchants— 
twenty-seven in number — have been arranged 
around the walls of the chamber, with seats, lockers, 
&c. Each stand is divided by a movable screen 
from its neighbour. The tables and screens may, 
when necessary, be entirely removed, leaving the 
chamber free for other purposes. 

CHURCH, KILBOWIE, DUMBARTON. — A new 
U.P. Church is in course of erection at Radnor 
Park, Kilbowie. Messrs. Malcolm Stark & Rown- 
tree, of Glasgow, are the architects for the building, 
which will accommodate 500 people, and will have 
hall and vestry attached. The new church is 
planned to accommodate in area 300 persons, and 
in gallery 200. ‘The entrance, which has a frontage to 
Skypes-road, is approached by ten flights of steps, 
and opens into a vestibule, from which staircases lead 
to the galleries above. Behind and connected with 
the church is a hall capable of seating 150 persons. 
The church is being build of red Devon Valley 
stone, with Auchenlee stone facings. The cost will 
exceed 2,000/. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE EDINBURGH 
LADIES’ COLLEGE.—For some time past a want of 
adequate refectory and recreation accommodation 
bas made itself felt at the Edinburgh Ladies’ College, 
Queen-street, and the Governors have under con- 
sideration a scheme for extending the institution. 
The proposal embodied in plans which have been 
prepared by Messrs. M‘Gibbon & Ross, architects, 
is to add two stories to that«portion of the College 
buildings which abuts on Young Street-lane, and to 
set apart the lower of these as a luncheon-room, and 
the upper as a play-room. Both rooms will measure 
gt ft. by 25 ft., and the upper or recreation room 
will be finished with an open timber roof 2r ft. high, 
and be lighted from the top as well as from the 
side. Precautions will be taken to prevent any 
noise from the new rooms interfering with the work 
of the school going on in the apartments below ; 
the new floors will be double, and finished with 
wood-block flooring having cement beneath. It is 
proposed to connect the new department with the 
existing buildings in Queen-street by means of a 
covered bridge or gangway, which will be carried 
over those lower-roofed portions of the College 
which used to be known as the Hopetoun Rooms. 
In order to secure as much light as possible, all 
the back buildings will be treated on the outside 
with white enamelled brick, and new roofs, con- 
sisting entirely of glass, will be put on the large 
sewing and singing rooms. The cost of the 
extensions is estimated at about 4, 500/. 

CouRT HoOusE, MAXWELLTOWN, KIRKCUD- 
BRIGHT.—A new court-house has just been erected 
at Maxwelltown. It is situated in Terregles-street, and 
includes besides court-room, sheriff's private room, 
rooms for chief-constable, inspector, and witnesses, 
a police office, a store room, four cells, five dwelling- 
houses for married members of the force, and 
accommodation for four single men. Mr. Crombie 
was the architect, and the cost exceeds 4,000/. 

SCHOOL, CALDERBRIDGE, CUMBERLAND.—On 
the 26th ult. the new school erected at Calderbridge 
was opened by the Bishop of Carlisle. Messrs. 
Pickering & Crompton, of Whitehaven, were the 
architects. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


PROGRESS OF THE HAYMARKET ‘TUNNEL, 
EDINBURGH.—An jmportant part of the extensive 
scheme now in progress for improving the Waverley 
Station and its approaches is, says the Scotsman, 
the construction of a new tunnel to carry a double 
line of rails between the west-end of Princes-street 
Gardens and the Haymarket. It, in point of fact, 
has been laid down parallel with the existing tunnel, 
from the south side of which it is only separated by 
an average distance of 2oft. It is 1,012 yards in 
length, 18 ft. 6 in. in height from the rail level to its 
inner crown ; it has a diameter of 27 ft. The tunnel, 
which runs at an average depth of about 20 ft. below 
the street level, is constructed of concentric rings 
of brick, the number running from four at the ends 
where there is no great weight upon it, to six, and 
even to eight, in the centre, where the pressure from 
houses is great. These brick rings are firmly 
cemented together, and to make the tunnel water- 
tight, holes are left in the roof at certain distances, 
and through these cement grout is forced all round 
the outside of the brickwork at a pressure of 68 lbs. 
to the square inch. At certain points, also, where 
the tunnel has to carry a heavy weight, the solid oak 
beams with which the roof was timbered before the 
brickwork was built have been left in and bricked 
round so as to strengthen the tunnel overhead. 
There are manholes at a distance of so ft. on 
each side of the tunnel, so arranged as to give 
an alternate manhole at every 25 ft. Three of the 
heaviest buildings the tunnel passed through were 
St. Mark’s Church, the south end of the Caledonian 
Station, and the Torphichen-street Police Station. 
The most of the property likely to be affected by the 
tunnelling operations was pur beforehand by 
the railway company. The damage done to the 
buildings, however, along the route is very slight. 








The tunnel itself, for the most part, is well founded of . 
rock. Aremarkable diversity of material was met wit ! 
in making the tunnel, which was mined in the ording nib 
way, and not—as those at the Mound—pierceg@™ 
on the shield system. At the commencement of thget!t 
work in the centre of the tunnel there were original} 
two shafts, one at St. Cuthbert’s-lane, and the othe 
still in use at Torphichen-street. These it is pr 
posed to convert, when the tunnel is finished, int 
ventilating shafts, and it is likely that the two tunnel px 
will be connected at these points, so as to admit off re; 
the old Haymarket tunnel enjoying the benefit of j; 
ventilation also. The new tunnel has a gradient ofpe 
1 in 610, falling towards the Waverley Station. om 
the Haymarket end it comes out with a skew arch affeoo 
an angle of 42, adapted to the line of the stre 
above, and in the roof of the tunnel here may be seegl T; 
two sets of iron troughs which had to be put in tdyem 
carry the water, gas, and sewage pipes of the city§ iit 
The contractors for the tunnel are Messrs. Georges, ’ 
Lawson & Son, Rutherglen, with Mr. Laing a agit 
resident engineer. For the Railway Companyfity 
Messrs. Carswell & Bell, engineers, are directing y, 
operations, with Mr. William Roger as_ local soc 
engineer. 

THE REBUILDING OF THE NORTH BRIDGE 
EDINBURGH.—The Lord Provost's Committee ¢ 
the Edinburgh Town Council had before them q 
the 2nd inst. a communication from the solicitor t 
the North British Railway Company making ce 
modified proposals with respect to the rebuilding ¢ 
the North Bridge. It is now announced that th 
deadlock has been removed, and that the negotia. 
tions between the Corporation and the Railway 
Company are assuming a more favourable aspeg, 
The Company, it is said, are not demanding » 
many concessions as heretofore, and their contr. 
bution of 30,000/. is not to be encroached upon }y 
any serious deductions. In their new plans th 
Company have set the hotel and other building 
much farther back from the street than was antic. 
pated, but the question of their height still remaix 
to be decided. 

SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER BILL- 
On the 3rd inst. the Southwark and Vauxhall Wate 
Bill passed the examiners. It provides for an exte 
sion of the limits of supply, authorises the compay 
to construct additional waterworks and to take: 
further supply of water from the Thames, to rag 
additional capital (750,000/.) by the issue of debe 
ture stock, subject to the auction clauses, and is f 
other purposes. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—A monument in commemoration of th 
battle of Dijon in 1870 was inaugurated last Sundy 
at Talant.——A fine-art exhibition is to be opemi 
in Cahorson the 1st of June, and another on tk 
same day at Cognac. It is announced that t& 
Government will shortly bring before the Chamb 
of Deputies a ‘‘ projet du loi” proposing the recw 
struction of the National School of Décoratif An 
and of the National Museum at Limoges.——T 
Department of Ponts et Chausées has completed th 
preparations for the construction of a bridge d 
monumental character over the Marne, intended) 
unite the towns of Champigny and Nogent-su. 
Marne. The cost is estimated at 1,200,000 francs, 
——M. Léon Baille has been appointed tom 
architect at Perpignan. —— A railway is to k 
constructed from halons to Argonne. — 
In the competition opened by the town d 
Rémiremont for the construction of a grou 
of public edifices, the first premium has bet 
awarded to M. Monginot, architect, of Epina 
and M. Hindermeyer, architect of Rémiremoni 
Medals have been awarded to MM. Humbert ani 
Hindermeyer.——The death is announced of M 
Ernest Lavalard, landscape painter and alsoé 
collector of ancient pictures. He has left 300 pictur 
to the museum at Amiens.——The death is als 
announced of M. Rattier, architect to the Gover 
ment of Algiers and a chevalier of the legion d 
honour.——The jury in the competition opened @ 
Aurillac for the building or restoring of certall 
public edifices have given the first premium to M 
Grandin, of Aurillac, both for the restoraltid 
of the Hotel de Ville and for the building at 
restoration of various schools. The second premitll 
has been awarded to M. Bourgeois, architect, 0 
Poissy. Third premiums were given to MI 
Montarnal, Morin-Goustiaux, Conin, Hennequll 
and Chevalier.——Some important works # 
shortly to be taken in hand for the enlarge 
ment of the Hopital St. Louis at Paris.——lt! 
believed that the interdict against building outsié 
the military zone around Paris is to be removed. 
will give scope for further development of a 
deal of land in the outskirts, and it will probably 
be a first step towards the demolition of the fort 
cations.——It is proposed to prolong the Pals 
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Sceaux Railway to Versailles. ——A monumestt 
General Faidherbe is to be erected at Lille 10 
autumn, by public subscription.——It is d 


— the exhibition of the works of Carpeaux at the 
cole des Beaux-Arts is to be from May 19 yd 
—An art exhibition is to be held in May 

Tunis, to include pictures, sculpture, tapestry, faim 
&c.——The jury of the competition for the execu 
of decorative panels in the theatre of Mont ies 
has decided to distribute the execution of oe 
panels among the following artists :—MM. Est 
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sunded pax Leenhardt, and Privat, leaving one panel each 
smet wit MM. Courtines and Chatiniéres.——The first 
e Ordinapghibition of illuminators and miniature-painters of 
—piercagrance will be opened on June 15 at the Georges 
ent of thgetit Gallery. 
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oO tunnelg REREDOS, HOLY TRINITY, MICKLEGATE, YORK.— 
admit « reredos was unveiled on Easter Day at this church. 
benefit of is of pine, carved in the Perpendicular style. 
radient ofthe carving was executed by Mr. Milburn, of York, 
Lion, om the designs of Mr. Hodgson Fowler, and was 
W archafcorated by Messrs. Percy Bacon & Brothers, of 
he streeifiondon. 
y beseel Tue Tower BRIDGE.—A party of engineers and 
put in tdsembers of the Junior Engineering Society paid a 
the cityfsit of inspection on Saturday last to the works of 
> \zCOrgelie Tower Bridge, under the direction of the chief 
~aiN aiagineer, Mr. Wolfe Barry. After a preliminary 
OmMpanyficture, given by Mr. Barry, the various portions of 
directingie structure and the machinery were visited in 
aS locaiwecession. The most striking part of the visit 
ws that to the powerful hydraulic engines, by 
BRIDGEE wich the double drawbridge of 200 ft. span is 
hittee dawn up and let down for the passage through 
them of sid-stream of ocean-going steamers. When no 
licitor Wii wee ship requires to pass, the roadway, 36 ft. wide 
S Certain is the clear, passes across the river at a height of 
ding off sout so ft. above high-water mark; but on the 
that th ussing of ships, the two leaves of the roadway, each 
negota@ many hundreds of tons in weight, are raised to a 
Railway warly vertical position at each pier by four engines, 
> ASPetL wo on each side of the opening, which, when 
ding s working at their top speed, about sixty revolutions 
' Conti y minute, will open or close the centre span in 
upon WM out one minute. The engines, which have a 
ans tell ressure of from 850 Ib. to 1,000 lb. per square inch, 
uilding HE utuate, by means of gearing, two gigantic quadrant 
S antic: ion frames, which carry on the periphery racks into 
emails vhich the cog-wheels of the engines work, each 
wadrant consisting of eight segments. Bolted 
pthe great iron frames on each side are solid 
jatforms of green-heart timber, to which the blocks 
iwood pavement are securely screwed. ‘To obtain 
isolute stability for every individual block of wood, 
en in the vertical position, Acme Wood Paving 
locks are used, each having a stout iron dowel 
athe end of it, to fit into the contiguous block. 
While the drawbridge is raised vehicular traffic is, 
¢course, suspended, but pedestrians are carried by 
mans of four lifts from the road level to a foot- 
iidge which crosses the chasm more than roo ft. 
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n of tk Me Move the roadway, or they can mount by flights of 
Sundy fy ® steps into one of the great central towers and 
opend am “scend by similar flights in the other. The foot- 
on th Ma Midge, which is permanent, is 160 ft. above Trinity 
iat ty Ma gh water mark. The work, which is now virtually 
rambe eed, will be opened in June by the Prince of 
ales. 
ti DUTTON’S SAFETY LETTER-BOX.—This is a 
Ty Me Hter-box with a couple of serrated strips of thin 
tedt May Mtal fixed above and below the slit, inside, project- 
ice ¢ Mf 8 an inch or rather more into the box, and bent a 
\ded) aa litle towards each other so as to practically narrow 
ntsu. Ma We letter-slit inwardly, but pliant enough to give 
francs, Mf ‘Siciently if a large packet has to be introduced. 
town Ma lhe special object of the patent is to prevent the un- 
to kh Me 4Wful abstraction of letters by means of anything 
.-— fm ust in to get hold of them, as the letters, in the 
vi df wempt to draw them out, would be caught under 
grou #™ * behind the serrated metal projections. We do 
bet Me «tt know that the attempt to rob letter-boxes in this 
‘pina, @™ “nner is very extensively practised, or that it is 


wry easily effected, as at the best it is a rather neat 
eration, requiring a little undisturbed leisure to 
ary it out; but Mr. Dutton’s patent contrivance 
would certainly increase the difficulty and prove 
Wry irritating to the thief. 

SANKEY’S IMPROVED GULLY AND _INTER- 
CgPTOR.—Mr. J. H. Sankey sends us a model of his 
gully and interceptor (which was also to be seen at 
the Building Exhibition), which appears to be 
oe of the best we have seen for yard and surface 
drainage. It is a deep narrow circular gully of 
glazed stoneware, with a deep perforated metal 


g anim ucket with lifting handle, for catching surface 
miun(™ ‘tritus ; and the trap seal is so unusually deep that, 
ct, if the patentee claims, it seems hardly possible for it 
MM. ‘Ounseal even in the driest weather. The construc- 
gui, “On is perfectly simple, and the gully admirably 
at apted for its special purpose. 
arge: MEMORIAL SCREEN, ST. JoHN’s CHURCH, 
-It i ARGATE. A fifteenth-century parclose screen has 


been presented to the Church of St. John, Margate. 
It has been designed by Mr. R. Dalby Reeve, 
architect. There is a doorway in the centre, and 
above the transoms, on either side are four bays 
with cusped and tracery heads. The upright sup- 
Ports are buttressed and terminate in cocketted 
Pitnacles. The cornice is carved with running 
Ornament, taking the form of the conventionalised 
vinkt—above which are embattlements—the whole 
§ surrounded by a pierced and carved cresting. 
Immediately over the doorway are.carved the family 
ams of the donors. ‘The base is moulded, and 
fen it and the transoms are recessed and 
traceried panels. The work has been carried out, 
and placed 77 situ, by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, 
of Exeter. The screen is wholly of teak from 
§00n, 
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GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. —A 
quarterly general meeting of this Institute was held 
on the 29th ult., in the chambers of Messrs, 
MacLean, Fyfe & MacLean, 115, St. Vincent-street, 
the President, Mr. W. Forrest Salmon, in the chair. 
Messrs. James Lindsay, A.R.I.B.A., and James 
Miller were formally admitted members of the 
Institute. It was reported that a selection of the 
drawings submitted for the prizes of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects had been exhibited in 
Glasgow for some days, and had been much appre- 
ciated by the profession and the public. Mr. 
William James Boston, 69, West Regent-street, was 
elected a member. A report by the Council on the 
question of public architecture was approved of. At 
the close of the general meeting a meeting of 
Council was held, when Messrs. David Thomson 
and John Gordon were, on the suggestion of the 
Glasgow Master Wrights’ Association, appointed 
delegates, with full powers for the revision of the 
rules for the measurement of wright work, and it 
was agreed that the Institute of Measurers should 
be invited to send an equal representation, in order 
if possible to secure the adoption of a uniform system 
of measuring wright work, and thereby removing the 
occasion of much needless disputing between parties, 
and promote harmony and good feeling among all 
concerned, 

SUTTON’S CHIMNEY COWL.—The accompanying 
cut shows the section of the chimney cowl exhibited 

. by Mr. J. Sutton 
at the Building 
Exhibition, and 
described by us 
on page 2530f our 
last issue. The 
smoke _ passage 
under ordinary 
circumstances is 
through open 
gratings atc; the 
plates 4 are solid, 
and any down- 
ward gust of wind 
against them is 
deflected through 
the openings at 
the sides; fis a 
flue-cleaning 
brush, hauled up 
one side and 
down the other 
by a chain work- 
ing over the 
pulley @. The 
ball e is a device 
for striking and 
shaking the 
system of baffle- 
flaps 4, which are 
fixed loosely and 
all linked  to- 
gether; the ball 
mounts the 
pulley each time it passes and gives the plates a 
Sharp shake, with the object of shaking the soot 
from them. As we have already said, we rather 
doubt the efficacy of this mode of keeping them 
clean, but the means of preventing downward blasts 
of wind seems very effective. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


ARBITRATION 
TRADE,—Mr. H. Simpson Gee, the arbitrator agreed 
upon to decide questions in dispute as to the work- 
ing rules of the Leicester carpenters and joiners, 
delivered his award on the g2gth ult. to Mr. Yates, 
the secretary of the employers’ association, and Mr. 
A. J. Smith, the secretary of the men’s union. The 
men asked, among other things, for an advance of 
wages from 8d. to 84d. per hour, for a reduction of 
hours from 564 to 54 per week, that extra payment 
for overtime should commence at 5.30 p.m., that 
the number of apprentices should not exceed one to 
every four journeymen, that no deductions should 
be allowed from wages, and that piecework should 
be abolished. ‘The employers asked for a reduction 
of the working hours in winter, and that no extra 
payment should be made for overtime until the 
employé had made the proper number of working 
hours each day. The arbitrator decides that the 
rate of pay shall continue at 8d. per hour, but 
that the hours shall be reduced to 54 per week, 
overtime to be paid for extra, after a full day has 
been made, time and a-quarter for the first hour, and 
time and a-half for every hour subsequently, and 
double time for Sundays and Christmas Day. He 
also decides that a lock-up shed shall be provided 
for the use of out-door woikmen for their tools and 
for meals, and hot water provided for meals for out- 
door men, and for breakfast for workmen in shops. 
The arbitrator further lays down that two hours’ 
notice, to expire at the termination of the day’s 
work after one week’s employment, shall be given 
by the employer or workman of an intention to 
terminate the engagement, all wages to be paid on 
the termination of the service. During the first 
week’s service notice is neither to be given or 
required. He fixes the number of apprentices to be 
taken by employers at one to every three men, but 





declines to abolish piece-work, decreeing that each 
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employer shall have power to conduct his busi- 
ness in any way he may think advantageous in the 
matter of letting piece-work, or using machinery in 
details of management, so long as the individual 
liberty of the workman is not impaired. Deductions 
from wages on account of insurance funds or 
charitable purposes are disallowed. 


a 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Aprit 6. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students' Meeting).— 
Mr. W. H. Hamer on “‘ The River Humber.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7. 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. — M. 
Bechmann on “‘ Sanitation in Paris.” 6 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit 
the University Hall Buildings, Mound. 
Queen's College, Cork.— Mr. Arthur Hill on “ The 
History of Architecture.” XII. 3 p.m. 


MonpDaAY, APRIL 9. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Thomas 
Blashill on ‘‘ The Council Chamber and its Accessories.” 


George 


to 


p.m. 

Clerks o7 Works’ Association (Carpenters' Hall).— 
Twelfth Annual Meeting. Paper by Mr. J. Davies. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Captain W. de W. 
Abney on ‘* Photometry.” . Spm. 


TUESDAY, APRIL to. 

Institution ef Civil Exngineers.—Discussion on Mr. 
Charles Hunt’s paper on “‘ rhe Construction of Gas-works.” 
8 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor J. A. Fleming on “ Elec- 
tric Illumination.” II. 3 p.m. 

Soctety of Arts — Art Section).—Mr. Henry 
Balfour, M.A., on ‘*The Evolution of Decorative Art.” 
8 p.m, 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11. 

Sanitary Institute.—Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs on ‘* The 
Construction of Roads and Streets from a Sanitary Point 
of View.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Professor Vivian Lewes on ‘* London 
Coal-Gas and Its Enrichment.” 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—The annual 
meeting to be held in the Meeting Room, Art Gallery, at 
7.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 12. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. F. Seymour Haden on “‘ The 
Etching Revival.” II. 3 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—{1) Discussion 
on Professor W. E. Ayrton and C. S. Whitehead’s paper 
on **The Best Resistance for the Receiving Instrument 
with a Leaky Telegraph Line”; (2) Papers by Professor 
W. E. Ayrton and T. Mather; (3) Mr. R. E. Crompton 
on ‘‘ Cost of Electrical Energy.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 

Architectural Association.—Mr. 

‘* Bases of Successful Architectural 

Twentieth Century.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — Students’ Visit to 

Barnes Bridge, London and South-Western Railway, to 

inspect the sinking of a Caisson ; and subsequently to the 
new Lock and Weir at St. Margaret’s, Richmond. 

Junior Engineering Society. — Mr. William F. E. 


13. 
Ww. H. Seth-Smith on 
Practice in the 


Seymour on “Lubricants; their Use, Testing, and 
Analysis.” 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 14. 
Architectural Association. — Visit to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to view the new mosaics. 2.30 p.m. 
Queen's College, Cork.—Mr. Arthur Hill on “‘ The 
History of Architecture.” XIII. 3p.m. 


_.atii fr 
=: ae 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


MARCH 28.—By Hodson, Richards, & Co.: Fir. of 
302. 1os., St. Dunstan’s-rd., Hammermith, reversion in 
95 yrs., 6454. ; 11, 12, Peter’s Lane, Smithfield, u.t. 89 yrs., 
g.r. 70¢., r. 100¢., 7ol.—By D. Young: 25, St. Paul’s-rd., 
Canonbury, u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 72., r. 482., 4202. 

MARCH 29.—By Zastman Bros.: 56, 58, Maberley-rd., 
Norwood, f., 9754.—By J. C. Platt: 1 and 2, Thomas-pl., 





Hammersmith, and 25ga, King-st., c., 8007. ; 9, Askew-rd., 


Shepherd’s Bush, u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 82. 8s., 2502. 5 5, 6, 7, 11, 
12, 15, to 28, and 40 to 45, Crown-st., Fulham, the lease of, 
u.t. 18 yrs., r. 1372., -; 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, Crown-st., 
u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 13/. 5S., 320/.; 29 to 39, Crown-st., c., 
1,000/,; c.g.r. of 1371., Crown-st., reversion in 18 yrs., 
2,500/, ; c.g.r. of 134. 5s., Crown-st., ditto in 58 yrs., 265/.; a 
plot of c. land, Eelbrook Common, 130l.—By Vewdon & 
Co.;: F.g.r. of 102., Durham-rd., Holloway, reversion in 
61 yrs., 2502.; 109, 111, De Beauvoir-rd., Kingsland, u.t. 
25 yrs., gr. 74., Yr. 734, 500d. ; 108, Green Lanes, Stoke 
Newington, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 72., r. 1002,, 1,370¢. ; 2, Spring- 
dale-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 9/. 6s. 3 4054.3 2, 3, 4, Grange-rd., 
u.t. 81 yrs., g.r. 192. 10S., r. 108/., 1,146/.; 13, Dalmeny- 
av., Holloway, u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 9/. 108., 2602. ; 158, Askew- 
rd., Shepherd’s Bush, c., r. 362., 500¢. ; 162, Askew-rd., u.t. 
48 yrs., g.r. 5¢., r. 36/., 2604. ; 87 to gr, Blackhorse-lane, 


Walthamstow, f. 595/.; 56, Pownall-rd., Dalston, 
u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 72. 158., r. 60/., 4002.3 Lg.r. of 122, 
Richmond-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., 2152; ig.r. of 1562, 
Goodinge-rd., Islington, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 62., 3,0054— 


By Stimson & Sons: 80, 82, 84, Hornby-rd., Peckham, 
u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 162., r. 782., 430/.; 3 to 15, Hornby-rd., f., 
1,2252.; 16 to 30, Blake’s-rd., f., 1,630/.; 50, Peckham- 
grove, f., r. 352, 4307.3; 56, Peckham-grove, f., r. 302., 355/.; 
I and 2, en-st., f., 4000.; 7, 8, 9, and 10, Cobden-st., 
f., 780/.; an improved rental of 40l., Kensal-rd., Padding- 
ton, u.t. 74 yrs., 550/.; 110, Vestry-rd., Camberwell, u.t. 82 
yrs., g.r. 5¢., r. 300., 2507, 

MARCH 30.—By Messrs. Cronk: Nos. 660 and 660A, 
Holloway-rd.,.u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 454, r. 1154., gooh=- By 
Field & Sons: 34, 36, Brushfield-st., Spitalfie a7 aoe 
7od. 18s., 970/.; 246, 248, 250, High-st., Borough, and 1 to 
8, Nelson-pl., f., r. 3872. 4s., 20 of.; 238, 240, 242, High- 
st., f., r. 1952., 2,240¢.5 3, 7, Gloucester-rd., Camberwell, 
u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 9/. 28., 5607. 

[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street. ; rd. for ; sq. for 

anes pl. for place ; ter. for terrace cres. for crescent ; 

or ? 
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oiner.— 
vonfoun 
Slaters.- 
- Painter.- 
Nature of Work. | By whom Advertised. Premiu 14 ay 
d ar gukeune Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, | Architect, Surveyor, 2NLE 
° or eer. ‘. Whe 
*New Bath d Washh St. M lebo Publi wee 
ew 6 an as OUBEB. ccccsesecreces a epone Cc SOM. 
Bathe” and Wash- *Thames Ballast, Sand, Cement, and nee a 
‘ _nonses Comes. % -: saint LE a bce iF June 4 eee eoccsccooccce eovcccce Ponerinae Vestry. eee Oficial ee as seeeseecer Auel 16 lu mber 
. eee eee eer eeeeteseee Ings Norton Union. . 302. e eeeeeeteie sy sa a ° 0, , —s 
Wentyouan Spenany . OO. B06. B06 No date *Painting, &c. Works at Schools, Sutton --| South Metro. School | a 
District Board ...... do. do, Plasteré 
—_ Street Works, Lynn Croft, Newthorpe, 
DT PE ccocccnundeceevoots PEE REA. sesces B. Tagle® cccccccccece do, 
Wood Paving, High-street............60+: Bridlington Sail Bd, | R. R, Browne .......- do, 
School Buildings, Undercliffe ............| Bradford Sch. Bd. .... | E. P. Peterson........ do, PEWSBU 
CONTRACTS. Sewer Extension, Waterside...... boccoees = cont. ) Loc. Bd.| J. Mallinson........ do, jst Park-s 
Vicarage, Llanigan, Hay, Breco Rev. W. E. T, Morgan | 8. W. Williams ...... do, §wsbury. 
Additions, &c. to School Buildings, Tre-| Llantwit Fardre Sch. Masons’ 
forest, Wales.occe-cscepe PURE Se GENT Y Sa col | Male -eobededecbécides o 1 A. O, Bvans cooscscces do, lane, I 
chepairs, Be NE. Hocot ec ccceces doereacset ee abadinccsash<;i  sbeniad do, reiners 
epairs, &€ b, Metamibal : oc. .cccccce a Rp A. & C. Harston ...... April 17 Dews 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. er Surveyor, | a School Buildings, Birchgr ove, Wales ....| Llansamlet Higher Sch. Plumbe: 
or Engineer. delivered Seeeeesteeeseeee R. Llewellyn......eeece do, Plastere 
Additions, &c. to School Buildings, near 
| Cottage-grove ......... peaeuondceecoos Portsmouth Sch. Bd... | A. H. Bone .... ....+- do, Painter 
*New Sewers. - 00) St. Giles’ Bd. of Wks. G. Wallace .......... , April 9 *Surface Water Drainage.............+++++| Bromley Local Board | Oficial ...........0:- do. street, 
Additions, &e. ‘to Factory, ‘Dover- street .. D. P. W. Jones & Co. | F, Newman .......... | April 10 *Workmen’s Huts ...... iebeadbs chcasoceen Merthyr Tydfil Loc. B. | T. T. Harvey .......-; do, 
New Street, Canklow, Rotherham col pote the lateR. J. apie ae Reaeete cccccccccccccccesseccees| SOUthENnd-on-Sea Corp. | W. Y. Hobbis ...... oe do, 
pa OE pa BOER S<ccoctece | Gk. ndergroun Conveniences ococendsabses 0. OF; Gata co ccictens . | Aprillg . 
School Buildings, near Sheffield.......... | Bradwell School Board | C. J. Innocent........ do. *Granite Spalls EWU ee ee ee do, IDS BU 
Villa, Sully, Glam. ....+++-eseeseeeeeeees eh J.J. Evans .....0000. do. *Bewerage WOrKS .scccsccccecsscsccceeses Greenwich Bd, of Wks.| Official ......sseeeees do, pe of an 
*Granite Pitchers .......+++-. coseceseeees, TOttenham Local Bd. | P. E. Murphy ........' do. House, and Additions to Schools, South- A. H. 
*Main Drainage Works.......... pecccccces Moss Side Local Board | John Bowden ........ | do. MEOGD eo vcc cccwns cveedewebeesoe decccoes Coventry Seh, Bd. .... |G. & J. Steane........ do, 
*Granite Setts ....ccccccccccccsseces eeceses B mingham Public Laundry Works, &c. at ‘the Workhouse, 
Works Committee .. | W. 8. Till ............ | do: nn cscheb+assnvennehetnwedt Bristol Union ........ Crisp & Oakley ...... April 19 a Fa 
Additions, &c. to Schools ........+++-+-..| St. Mewan (Cornwall) Sewage Works ...... cecccoseceeees| Guildford U.R.S.A. Jas. Dewhurst...... do, eo. B 
School Board...... 2 | OMMCIAd .ncceseeeesees | 0, *Erection of Customs House ...... ews Ramegate, Corporation Ws Be Wchersccpes do. . Na 
Road Metal (1,050 toms) ........006. eeeeee| Stroud Local Board .. do. de *Erection of Harbour Master's + aed Pe eee do, do, eSsts 
®Making-up Roads ..........--cccccccceces Lewisham Bd. of Wks. do. do. *Additions to Asylum, Hatton ............| Warwick a Luna- Amos 
Eight Labourers’ Cottages, unendnt stk, North Dublin Union do, | April 11 tic Asylum.......... RR ed Aprilg Worth: 
Alterations, &c. to Offices ..........e00. do. do. | do, Technical School Buildings, Manor Wharf! Bideford Corp.. -» |G. M. Wilson ........ | April® Rust 
Tenements, &c. Saltmarket ............ | Glasgow Impt. Trstees do. | do, Improvement Works, Kidd’s-terrace, &c...| York Corp. .......... 1 Mp DOO. 00s ccvacddcene do, Exors. 
Electric Lighting Station, Torpichen-| Magistrates & Council EE. «2. sseceeneodeunonessens Tottenharn Loc, Board | P. E. Murphy ........ April & mes 
ERNE ccccccccdsceteseecnsesccescecceel x. Edinburgh ...... do. do, *Band Stand . .| Borough of West Ham | L. Angell ........000. do, , & J 
Three Cottages, Knaphill, Surrey ..... E, Day .csseseseveees eccccece do. ®Wardrobe and Needle-rooms at Schools ..| Forest Gate School | Geo. G 
School Buildings, &c. New Shildon, North District ....cceeee. . E. Holman ........ | April Win. \ 
Piatt... coaccoccoceddédbbctepcet S5deus poccccce F. R. N. Haswell .... do, Granite Road Metal (1,240 yards) ........| Ashford (Kent) Loc. Ba | W. BOOUEE os ccdcvcrecs April? Geo. C 
Additions, &c. Craigmore, Launceston ..._ eeeeeeee O. B. Peter ....00000 do, School Buildings, Russell-street ..........| Sheffield Sch. Bd. .... | C. J. Innocent ........ | April 
Farm Steadings, Middlehill, &c, near) School Buildings, near Nottingham ...... West Bridgford Sch, | 
peg nih i SA.. tat RRR ieee ee ee oe Bi Po... ta rth TAPRIE of} es ee 1 ike A. aes .-+- | No date 
Intercepting Sewers, Blackrock, IreJand.. | Papen. &c. Drain- Banking Premises, &c. Parkstone, Dorset Wilts & Dorset peered UST L 
age Board .......... W.G. Strype ........| do. 0. vereccccccccsccoce Hawker & Mitchell....) do, ead Vc 
School Buildings, Porth, Wales ........ BiG Bees wcoccesicc do. Farm te earl &c, Goosnargh, near is, ar 
Road Works, Plank-lane, Abram, near PrestOM ..ccccrcccccccsccccsccocccces ecccccee Garlick & Sykes ...... do, hit 
WUE co cccccccceccsccececcscce+pocees | Abram Local Board -- | Heaton & Ralph...... do. Two shone , Stablin; and Warehouse, St. . 
Offices, Parker-lane and Sanderbank.. F. 8. Button.......... do, James's-street, el eccccece eecccees J. Williams-Dunford do, mn. 
Six Houses, Atherton-street.........+.+. post y toni “5 - Equitable Co- Ten Houses, Llangefin, Anglesea .......- evccccee F. Inman Jones ...... do. tyls .. 
e. p. & Indus. Soc. Lim.} H. Henry ............ do. Dwelling-house, Orton-road, Peterborough| pixdosewe J, G. Stallebrass...... do, . 
Hospital, Morfa Town....... seteeeeeees| Rhyl Impt. Commrs. | Jas. Hughes .......... | April 12 Three Villas, Eastfield-road, Peterborough eecceces do. do. 
Manufactory, Collin Croft, Kendal pooh David Parker ........ | J. Stalker ....cccccccee do, *Superstructure of New Premises, Notting- 
Dwelling-house and Storerooms, Eccles- a NAM ..coceccccveces -oeeeeee| Prudential Assur. Co. | A. Waterhouse & Son do, GREN 
GME «c'viccédvcsebobobvecbednbete cheer | Wortley Union ...... |G. A, Wilde .......... do, ‘mepainn! &e, and Painting Works" eoceeees| Queen’s Hotel Co. m sews 
Pair Semi-detached Houses, Savile Tow n, (Hastings), Lim. .... | A. Wells.....sesseeees do, _ 
OE, seenes . Jas. C. Haller ........ do, |, Pic! 
Chapel and Schoolroom, Llanithel, near - 
Pontypool, Wales ......cccccscccscces G. H. Daniel.......... | April13 
Iron Girder ep ea omenene’ s . Gloucester Corp. peneePll Mes MNES occeccbccoce do. GAS7 
*Reclaiming and Embanking Lands, &c. ke. | Rhy! Impt. Commrs. Baldwin Latham Redaun do. 
Timber Jetty, Low Lights, North Shields| Tynemouth Corp. .... | J. F. Smillie.......... do, PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. eb 
*Additions, &c. to Kingsfold House, Bil-| O 
lingshurat ...cccccsescecscecece S ntieees | Captain Pmt s.cccvss = H. Burstow ........ April14 —_— — ——— Spi 
Paving pte BC. ccccccccccvcrecceseceses | = aton res > 1" MOORE PT) BOGE do. | | Appliow z 
SRed Pit Ban .ccccoccesccceccescccccecces om. 0 orks do. i116 ture ppoin rtised Salary bar , 
Workshops, Stores, &c. Gas Station, Brad- mete wie of A oment. By whetn Bive , , ae 4 
Sew COU és .Zéc coves scccvesdduvec’’ ve Manchester Corp. .... do. do. linan 
Waterworks, Thurso, N.B. ......... -| Scrabster Harb. Trsts. do. do. Fracis 
Improvement of Main Road, Glandwr| City Surveyor ...ccccescecscecsesseseeee | City of Manchester .. | 11,0002. ..........s00008 April ll 
Cheek, Gendell... ocncecencenenscepses Glamorgan C. C....... do. do, *Clerk of Works ... -.+| West Ardsley Loc. Bd. awisbinns 22. 10s. .... | April#B 
Brick Gasholder Tank, &. Hollacombe, *Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances .....| Hoylake & West Kirby 
Pa aign OT cececcereceeesecess See eeoSse ~ Torquay Gas Co.. ee ® ™ do. do. Local Board eeeee 8 BOE. cacncomstédocenses Aprill 
#Public Urinals Se eeeeeeseteeeeseseeeserese Ham Local Board Ww. H. Savage eeeeeeece do, ser ot Wet esesnene osestnense| Cone School Bad, eeeeeeee No date CODA 
= - woth of 
* . ~~ * ° ° eae ° - ° f 
Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., and vill. Public Appointments, pp. xx. and xxiii. pe 
~ ————— Vikins¢ 
Ta a en a 2 erty ction meinen ti Ana 
Adams . 
PRICES ay RRENT OF MATERIALS. BRISTOL.—For the execution of certain sewage works, for the St. George Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. T. L. Lewis, Engineer Dickson 
BER (continued). Parochial exnetas St. George, near Bristol :— Neare 
Greenhenst, ‘BG. g/o/o ololo Satin, Pore Rico 0/o/6 o0/1/6 | - ~- epee seeinncenrane talent _ a 7 enn ke 
u se 
Teak, E.I. ..load g/10/o 16/o/o © o/o/st = o/o/7 | Lloyd & | Thomas& | freak Martin 
Sequoia, U.S. ft.cu 2/3 2/6 S. Morse. | Free & Sons. Powell, Webb, St. St. G ; 
Ash, Canada load we fo 4/ofo METALS, Bristol. | George. > WOOK Pn 
Birch, do,. eeeeeee 2/s5/o 3/s/o Iron—Pig, in Scot- ia | Mae 
- do. sic ee 28 Hilo | land ........tom w/3/1¢ ofolo : | Foe 
Oak. d wpendaule” jroo 4/xsjo| Bam, Welsh, in Feeder Bridge, alongside River Avon to Conham, £ s 4 £ s d, & s 4d. 4... » @ £& s&s 4 Chae 
Ce “a aegece s/r0/o lolo London ........ §/17/6 6/o/o\ Brick wary Sewer 3,028 parte lineal, tidal manholes Charl 
Mn mny Ae ’ ; 2/x0/0 ae~ Do. do. at works (Mort tbhabbindds Bhbbactbdedosdiesdetece woes 13,384 7 6 10,002 16 o 8,79t 15 6 8,684 18 oO 7,605 19 @ 
Do. Yellow 2/10/o dasio in Wales........ §/7/6 s/zo/o | Blackswartivroad, x 12-inch Pipe Sewer, Manholes, and 
Lath, Dantsic fath ainle aheale Do. Staffordshire, mown gf Flaps, 648 yards Iineal (Mortar) ....... 702 4 0 756 10 0 658 10 of 849 0 O goo 16 O Charle 
St. Petersbu s/o/o 6/z0/o in London......  6/o/o 60/0 | Feooper’s Hill, 15-inch Pipe Sewer, 700 pate: lineal Chale 
Wainscot Rive ° COPPER — British (Cem BO A OO ANE Ply Nn: OE PNET 769 7 6 969 7 6 680 10 6 802 2 6 670 17 & Alexa 
ainscot, iga, seit: aide cake and ingot 43/0/0 43/10/0 | Nag’ s Head Hill, 12-inch Pipe Sewer, ‘507 _yards 
ee” ~ ticle | Best selected SAEED | | CMMNE svclsvdacousvecedeswdeeh sedesbeseos'’s 554 7 6 585 0 0 498 16 6 419 14 6 388 10 
Deals. Finland Sheets, strong . «- S52/o/o o/o/o Bryant’ s S Hili, "Tasinch Pipe Sewer, 567 yards (Mortar) . 599 4 6 642 5 O 541 9 O 490 13 3 446 6 @ 16 
, Chili, seeeee 41/0/o 41/s/o | Dundridge, 12-inch Pipe Sewer, 912 yards (Mortar) .. 983 14 6 862 4 6 [711 6 6 669 9 o* 790 17 0 
“age Fay Say 100.)=s« BJo/o _10/to/o YELLOWMET ALIb wa 48 o/o/ ’ to seh 
_ h&grd.. gitofo B8/o/o|/y AD — Pig o/O/5 a archi 
_ eesese 7/00/0 9/0/0} “Spanish om 26 ofa * Accepted. (Ro 
St Petersburg, a com me BP) —— Bin 
st yellow .. ro/o/o 13/10/0 randS.c.<..s., 9/3/9  9/s/o ACKWORTH.—For works in connexion with the Ackworth BRADFORD (Yorks.).—Accepted for the erection of stables, LC 
Do. 2nd yellow 8/o/o 9g/o/o Sheet, water supply for the Pontefract Corporation. Mr. George Hodson, | also alterations, &c., tothe ** Turf Tavern,” Frizinghall, for Mr. Gili 
. white...... 8/ro/o t1/ofo| ¢€ ine per sq. ish, engineer :— Marriner, Keighley. Quantities by Messrs. H. & B Even 
Swedish........ 8/1o/o 16/r0/o andupwards.... x1/o/o o/o/o Henry Bower ......£4,690 4 o|J. H. Vicars ........ + B4285 o o| Marten, Charles-street, Bradfor 
White Sea......  8/o/o 16/ro/o ipe . s ctinestae Gn /x00  ofofo Ww. Radcliffe & Co. 4,690 o o/} Henry Shardlow.... 4,216 0 © fason and Foiner.—Wright North, Idle ........ £850 0 
Canada, Pine rst 22/10/o 29/10/0 | 7; nC : Tonwsend, Watson, Henry Wilson... 4,200 0 O Plumbers.—Thos. Hill & Sons, Manningham as KI 
Do. do. 2nd.. iol" 18/10/o sheet........tom 28/z0/o 19/0/0 & Catos .......... 4,600 0 of R. Holmes & Co. .. 4,150 0 0 Plasterers.—T. rg mgs <4 & Sons, Manningham 49 0 Offic 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. 1ro/o 10/s/o Vieille Mon- Holme & King «oss 459417 9}]Clay Cross Co., Slaters.—A. Hill & Son, Manningham ..........+. 16 1 Mos 
Do. Spruce, 1st TH/O/0 | tagne .......0.. 20/0/0 ofojo | {ames F. Price...... 4,475 © 0} Chesterfield® .... 4,150 0 © Nog 
Do. do. 3rd & TIN—Straits...... 69/12/6 70/2/6 - Graham & Sons.. 4,306 o o * Accepted. CARDIFF.—For pulling down old and erecting new premises, Ga 
2nd ....eeeeee ear qitojo | ~ Australian...... 70/2/6 70/12/6 for Messrs. Stone Bros., 5, Working-street. Messrs. James & Gy 
ee a ee English Ingots. . wolante 94/0/0 Morgan, architects, Cardiff. Quantities supplied :— c 
Flooring bo boards, meee seseceesee 74/0/0 75/o/0 ANERLEY,—For external painting at North Surrey District Fi 
sq., 1 in. prep. pe P D seseeese 69/0/0 69/10/0 a Anerley, Mr. A. G. Hennell, architect— Office. ai “Tanna Total. Time. Gr 
ISt wesecesecese Of/20/0 ofrs/o West & Son .... £1,285 o O!] Vigor &Co......... £685 0 0 C. sf 
Do. 2and.......»  0/7/6 0o/12/6 OILS. Carwick &Son.. 1,097 o © | Holloway Bros. .... ies oo ca Bro 
Other qualities— ¥ o/7/o d ......tom 19/10/o 19/12/6 | Dobell Bros. .... 1,000 o 0 EYRE ccccccccccccss §=609 8 O ‘ 
-. ft. 3 4¢ | Cocoanut, Cochin 28/ofe ojojo | W. & H. Castle.. 855 o © | Batchelor .......... 596 9 0 £3.44) £ 3 a) £ 3 a} 
Honduras, &c. /44 | Do. Ceylon ...... 23/r0/0 ojo/fo | J. & C. Bowyer .. 824 o oO | Vandivoria ........ 525 © O | Ivens & Anderson _ -- 3,500 0 o| = t 
Mahogany, Cuba 46 | Palm, seesee 24/0/0 ojo/o lack me@eibeascee 765 o oO | Holland® .......... 490 0 @ Jones Bros. ..... . | 1,208 o 0} 2,048 0 0 | 3,256 0 o | 6mos 
St. omingo, Ra Tp oseisdthdacté T67 @© © EDETIS cccccccccccccs 478.22 © . Griffiths .... | 1,200 6 © | 2,000 o 0 | 3,200 0 0 6 w 
Cargo av, 5 1/6 pale ............ 22/sloer/rs/o | Smith & Sons.... 737 0 © | N. Stewart ........ 44710 8 | Hy. Davies ... 1,180 © oO} 1,983 13 8 | 3,163 13 8 6 Wa 
Mexican do. do, {3 /4 | Do. brown........ z9/10/o o/ol/o 7 ay Bros. . 7iz o o | Barber & Olliver.... 333 0 © Hatherley & Carr, Cn 
Tobasco do. do, / /6 | Cottonseed ref.... 20/o/0 — Akers & Co....... 695 o © | Dudley ........... 317 0 0! Bristol ........ | 1,147 0 0] 1,987 0 0/3134 0 0; —™ Cal 
Honduras do. .. /st | Oleine............ 22/o/0 *Accepted. as. Allen........ | 1,100 © ©}; 2,000 0 0/|3,800 0 0; = Hg 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o r3/o/o} Lubricating, U.S. /o/o siole no. Haines...... | 1,028 6 8 | 2,070 15 8 | 3,099 2 4 | 5 mos % 
Rose, Rio....+++. chlo es Agee, AL o/o x2/o/0 hos. Evans ....| 1,222 0 0| 1,850 0 0 | 3,070 0 0/6 w . 
Sati ge tockho! BARNSLEY.—Accepted for the construction of main sewers, | ©-F- Richards & 
tin, nce st ojo/s ojzj2 PE * sere o/23/0 ojo/o tooke’ s-Street, &c., also ker bing, &c., Stocks-lane, for the Town SP eerna 1,119 I 7} 1,927 19 0} 3,047 9 7 4 » l 
sseeee 0/8210 0/0/0 } Equncil, Mr. J. Henry Taylor, C.E., Borough Surveyor, St. Knox & Wells ..| 1,109 0 0 | 1,914 © 0 | 3,023 0 0/7 » X 
Mary’s-place Barnsley :— , , r O. Purnell........ | 1,250 © ©| 1,770 © O| 3,020 0 0/7 w» ( 
: ‘ Wr Thomas ‘ 
TENDERS. Wharncliffe-strect. aga wo. | 1,077 0 © | 1,937 0 0! 3,014 0 0/6 » 
1 2 4 . H, Burrows & Son, Barnsle eeeeeeeetetsseeeseg? Cadw der & J 
{Communications for insertion under this heading | apimenaaneie £8 18 0 Hockridge .... ,I9I 15 © | 1,820 8 0} 3,012 3 015 w= Ste 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us H. Bu & Son. Barns! ; W. Symonds & Y, 
not later than I0 2.7. On Thursdays.) ° rrows on, CY ccccssscsecccccccse”’ 96 16 # ny ees ae - - 848 : : — -§ : 5 i 
Bt ave . — . Kingston -plate, .Ww. Rodger aaa 1,110 ° 0 “a © 0] 2,940 0 O 7 | 
LACKBURN.—For the erection of a vicarage, Livesey. ! am & Porter, Barnsley .....ccccscscsscesee oseph Thomas .. | 1,040 0 © | 1,570 © © | 2,0 Oo Olé 
essrs. Stones & Gradwell, architects, 10, Richmond-teevess, : ” d ty te aaa . Turner & Sons* | 1,088 0 0 | 1,800 0 0 | 2,888 0 0/6 » 
Blackburn Stock’ s-lané, | | ae 
John Highton BLSOR..cecccvocccccssecseseeece 41,874 17 6 Duncan & Jones, Stairfoot seddesessiesseececesse WHR OC * Accepted, 
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on _________ 











ist Park-street. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, 








. H. Mountain, surveyor :— 


ADFORD (Yorks).—For the erection of engineering works, 
eabusy. Mr. Thos. Barker, engineer, 5, Bond-street, Brad- 


Taser. —Joseph Coates.......+.-- Koopespeusa £1,799 © O 
oiner.—James Taylor, Park- OSS arenes Be. 950 © O 
vonfounders.-—-Haley 8 C0...cccscsecccscscees 481 10 0 

Slaters.—Hill & Nelson .. ...ccee--cecccccccecs 197 5 Oo 

Plumbers and Glaziers.—E. & S. Hodgson .... 342 90 0 

Plasterers.—T. Cordingley & Son........-+.... 106 0 O 

Painter.—J. PME «Sob cculacdenceactacnace 78 18 oO 

[All of Bradford.] 

URNLEY.—Accepted for the erection of nine dwelling 

s, Wheatley-lane, for the Co-operative Society, Sy Mr. 
Whitaker, architect, 26, Every-street, Nelson, Lancs. 
ason.—R. Wilkinson, 10, Thursby- road, Burnley . . £863 

ene. —M. England, ‘Sandy-lane, Barrowfoot ...... 350 
lumber.—C. Tattersall, Brierfield ........ssee++- ° 39 

Slater.—Wm. Stanworth, Brierfield, price per yd. 
(ACCEPtTed)...cccccccccee seesccsccsccescccccccccese 

Plasterery.—R. AtJinson, Barrowfoot ......... occccce = 0 


JEWSBURY.—For the erection of two semi-detached houses’ 


Westgate’ 


wwsbury. Quantities by the architects :— 
Masons’ work.—Crabtree & ee Boothroy d- 

lane, Dewsbury........se+. oseeceet,430 10 O 
Foiners’ work,—W. H. Clegg, " Webster- hill, 

Dewsbury 50 00 cbhbavdscbaes ddovcceedscesdseveuse 180 0 O 
Plumbers’ work.—J. Anty, Westtown, Dewsbury 64 © 0 
Plasterers’ work.—W. Parker, Heckmondwike, 

near Dewsbury ....ccccccccscccccccccccsccseses 5410 © 
Painters’ work.—Porritt & Bray, Wellington-; 

PRUE TOWED vo cicecvidicccceddecdsesccec iii” was 


MDS BURY (Lancs.).—For the erection of a wall and construc- 
js of an approach road at the Didsbury Recreation Ground. 


Erection of Construction 
wall, of road. 

jas. Farnsworth ....ees+eeseeeee #190 13 6 ....£220 211 
Geo. Bozon ..... edenee doocudcce 201 IL O «++. 166 610 
. FURWIOS Gt BOMB .ccccccccccess 203 16 6 184 4 3 
Messrs. France & Hughes...... 206 12 0 - 207 0 7 
Amos Mason, Didsbury ....... - 160 § of - 223 16 1 
Worthington & Pownall, 

Rusholme-road, Manchester... 172 6 3 «+++ I46 15 5* 
Bxors. of J. L. Ward ...cccecee 162 13 2 ° = 

mes Hampton .....cccccceccee 155 19 6 is — 

, & |. Parish eeeeeesee eeeeeeeee 175 5 6 . . = 
Geo. Gilmore ..... id - ERE 216 Q O «e- — 
Wm. Vaughan......... TTT TT. —_ occe 202 8 4 
TO, CRI cccccccccesccec¥icte 202 1 8 

* Accepted. _ 





LST LEIGH (Southampton).—For the erection of a drill- a for 
R, D. 


Mr. 
Qu 


#ad Volunteer Battalion Hampshire Regiment. 
is, architect, 1, Portland-street, Southampton. 
tachitect :— 


pd Lod 56 obe so d0b0 de £995 0 o| Stevens & Co., South- 
cocevecsegoce - 965 0 O ampton (accepted) . 
ianls aseee ccoccccce 9256 O O| Treherne .....0. occ 





antities by 


“Te 


80 10 6 


§REMONT (Cumberland).—For the construction of 1,700 yards 


msewer, and works in connexion, Moor-row, for 
inl. Mr. G. Boyd, Engineer, 33, Queen-street, White 
| Pickthall & Son, Coniston . 


ee@eeewereeeeeeeee eeee 





the Local 
haven :— 
° .O 


jASTONBURY.—For the erection of police-offices and cells 


ie barracks, for the Somerset County Council, 
x, County Surveyor, 1, Belmont, Bath. 


, Octagon were Bath :— 





Spiller ceeseess42,275 0 O| Merrick &Son ....£1,910 0 0 

sodmeapabe » 2,732 O O| Stead ...c.scccccece Gar 10 0 

ker & Son .... 2,127 0 o| Long &Sons...... oO 

MB. We oSeUe ctv 2,080 0 o| Hayward & Wooster : an 0 0 

iizan pasesesoods 2,029 © o| Huish, Street* - 1,668 o 4 

Tt iccennenhee 29070 0 0] COOK ...cccccccccee 1,604 6 © 
* Accepted. 


[County Surveyor’s estimate, 41,800. ] 





Mr. 
Quantities by 


Ww we. 


®DALMING.—For the construction of contributory drainage’ 


whofthe River Wey (Contract No. 2), 








for the Urban Sanitary 


luority. Mr. Samuel Welman, surveyor, Church-street, 
(alirning: :— 
Wikmson Bros. .. ..e+. £10,600 | Jackson ....cccscecsecees - £9,300 
MGsde. bAsins Ue dlebcee 10,100 | OSENTON .....eccccccccces . 8, 
DUvessciccesies - 9,797 | Cunliffe, Kingston -on- 
TS 9,722} Thames (accepted) . 8,602 
MEE IEG. yp cccccates » 9,450 

IN STER.—For the extension of school-buildings, laboratory 





ri &c. Messrs. Price & Wooler, architects, Weston-super- 
Fore & Dubin . .- £1,455 O| John Morse....... scosceteee © 
Chutes Addicott...... ,410 | Alexander Poole, II- 
I? ecescece 1,335 © minster (accepted) .. 1,130 © 
For Fittings in Lecture Theatre and Laboratory. 
Chales Taylor... .. £196 10 | Forse & Dubin...... sees 140 O 
Clatles Addicott........ 175 ©] John Morse, Taunton* .. 139 © 
Alander Poole ........ 142 10 * Accepted. 








ISWICH.—For the erection of school buildings, and additions 





bshools, Rose Hill, for the School Board. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, 
uchitect, 32, Museum-street, | -~ 

C Roper nian at ain -453:377 0 F, Dupont.....0.++e42,899 0 0 
t Thwaites aeepeare 3,030 0 Pells & Son ....... . 2,875 1 7 
* Catchpole eee 2,994 0 Grimwood & Son . 2,725 0 O 
sting & Coe ...... 2,947 0 8 Bennett, Ips- 

everett & Son... 2,946 0 O wich (accepted) «es 2,690 0 O 





KETTERING. 


Anderson, architects and surveyors, Goodyear 
tf Ty a Quantities by archaeon a 








—For the erection of boot and shoe factory and 
Lae street, Kettering, for Messrs, Loake Bros. 


Messrs. 
Chambers, 


enson....4 4,565 o of W. Clow...........-44);216 3 6 
rs Henson ...... 4,541 0 O i, WR sicncesess 4,212 16 o 
C Ee « 443% © o| J. Garrett ...... cose 4149 0 O 
Henson. ......0. . 4376 5 o| W. J. Payne....... . 4,124 10 0 
Ditlow ...... nase 366 2 o| Dunham & Bass.... 4,062 o o 
t ory & Son .. 4,278 0 o}Johnson & on, 
2 C, Berrill 4,271 © O| Earls Barton *.... 3,875 8 © 

MOE cccces 4,235 0 © ° Anlepted.” 
{Surveyor’s estimate, £3,960.] 

LEYTON.—For the erection of public offices and technical 


istiute, near the Town Hall, forthe Local Board. Mr. Jno. Johnson, 


We 9, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C, :— 





iciesousseueese £21,083 | Holland ... scainaiibdiiiaeiadeeel 
ae eoseeseses 20,830} Stimson & Co. ......ce00 : 
Hale &Co.....ccceceee 20,352] R, we. Evams....essee0 19,407 
Or ie ee ocbecsades 90081 G.. BOO cevccoccsocesese 18,787 

*"8eeeececccesseeese 20,191 + Ar ad (accepted) seen 18,504 





WTHERLAND (Lancs.) — For widening Linacre-road and 


feng new manholes to sewer, for the Local Board. Mr. 


on, purveyor, Sefton-road, Litherland :— 
: Keating &Sons £865 o | North of England As- 


W. Bz 


Rien» soos 845 0 O phalte a (asphalt 
2 cote ee 00 Oo only) .. oT 379 9 O 

= a 740 © 0| Asphaltic "Limestone 

yachadwick . 703 0 o| Concrete Company, 
cCabe & Co.. 657 11 3 {asphalt on} seoee 308 C 1 

er, Long- ccepted. 


ot ‘lane, Walton*. 657 2 5 
Surveyor’ s estimate, £769.] 





LOCHMABEN (N.B.)—For the’construction of a reservoir; lay- 
ing and jointing five miles of water pipes. &c., for the Local Autho- 
rity. Mr. James H. Barber, C.E., r 3R — i — Dumtries :— 

atso 





G. Lawson & Son .. 42,998 o o Under- 
R. Stevenson ...... 2,330 18 2] WOOd .......0e- -£1,700 18 7 
A. M. White ..... » 213918 5 Henderson& Duncan . 647 9 5 
Osbourne........ 2,126 14 7}|G. Dunbar.......... 623 12 10 
. Watret & Sons.. 1,870 15 8| M. Green.......... aden s 7 
.S. Millar & Son.. 1,780 4 of] P. Drummond 
» St oneaseadis 1,71 4 Son, Dumfries® .. 1,612 12 10 


9 3 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For building mission house, Drummond-road, 
Bermondsey, for the Rev. J. W. Stobart. Messrs. Hesketh & 
Stokes, architects. Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews :— 


Deduct if 

Bath stone. 

E. Lawrence & Co.....++++42,203 0 0 .- £66 0 Oo 
DIOUS BOOB. occccccdedecsoud 2,215 0 O. . 90 0 O 
OWNS cccccccesesesecse 2,193 9 @ . z100)6-(OlC€O 
Greenwood .....0..sse0e04+ 2,087 © O ‘ 67 0° O 
Holloway Bros............. 2,070 0 O 50 0 0G 
C5OOGEE. 0 coévcese cecovcceso 2,107 O O 153r oOo Oo 
| machen seedetdedove 1,998 Oo O ‘ 73,0 0 
Golf & C coccsccococeccos 1,994 © O 909 0 0 
Shepherd... yeesene sconces Sa @ © 7 0 Oo 





LONDON.—For the erection of mill, granary, and annexe, at 
Chelsea Wharf, Lot’s-road, S.W. (Contract — 2), for the London 
General Omnibus Company, Limited. Mr. Percy W. Britton, C.E., 
2 4 Engineering and Building ncaa 


J. & C. Bowyer ..... oceee 40,140 | R. & E. Evans .....ceeee £6,998 
Allen & Sons ........ ocee 7,855 H. D. Evans ...... eee 6,873 
Balaam oe 6066 ccocées - 7,676) S. Knight ......cceseeeees 6,850 
Perry & Co....sseceeesss - 7,624| Wilkinson Bros,....... «+. 6,81 

Holliday & Greenw ood . 7.377 | G. Parker (accepted) .... 6,680 


Estimate, £6,620.) 





LONDON.—For the erection of additional stabling at Crickle- 
wood, for the London General Omnibus Company, Limited. Mr. 
Percy W. Britton, C.E., Superintendent, Engineering and Building 


Department :— 

Stanley G. Bird .......... 42,108 | S. Knight ...........eee0- £1,590 
Ark. ccocccccscce cove 2,990) H. D. EvanS..ccccccecssee 3570 

Allen & ated 1,800 | R. & E. Evans ......0- 1,535 

Holliday & Greenwood .. 1,699] G. Parker (accepted) .... 1,520 

Wilkinson Bros......... 


, 25 
Estimate, £1,500.] 





LONDON.—For structural steel and iron work in mill, at Chelsea 
Wharf, Lot’s-road, S.W. (Contract No. 3), for the London General 
Omnibus Company, Limited. Mr. Percy W. Britton, C.E., 
Superintendent, Engineering and Building Department :— 


A. Handyside & Co. £666 12 1] Dorman Long & Co. £482 0 9 
Lindsay, Neal& Co. 562 10 o} Mark Fawcett&Co. 475 0 o 
Matthew T. Shaw & Drew Bear, Ransome 

Sab: seecocescesosnse re) & a (accepted) 465 0 o 


ST clause, £550. ] 





LON DON.—For alterations to the ‘‘ White Hart,” 89, High-street, 


Whitechapel. Mr. Chas, Chapman, architect :— 

Hawtrey & Son. .....0000+4,605 en eS ee 
Johnson.......+- bacévederce 2701 550 471, Bethnal Green- 
Sheffield ..ccccccccccccccce 365 road (accepted) ....ccccce 327 








LONDON, — For new warehouse premises in Swan. street, 
Minories, E. essrs. Thomas & Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 
architects, 63, Bishopsgate-street-within, E.C, :— 


Clarke & Bracy ceene eee 6 570 | Colls & Sons. de dbc ce cecece oS,959 
Nightingale ..........+.. 6,083 | Ashby & Horner ....... - 5,968 
Brown, Son, & Blomfield - 6,072 | Lawrance & Sons........ 5,985 








LONDON.—For the erection of the Rosebery-avenue Branch of 
the, L. & S. W. Bank, Clerkenwell, for the Directors, Mr. 
Gabriel, architect, 42, Old Broad-street, B.C. Quantities by: Messrs. 
G, R. Tasker & Sons, 38, John-street, Bedford- row, W.C,: 


Bank. __ Fittings. Total. 

Tennant & Son ....++00000+++47,616 «> $358 «+++47,974 
iggs. eeteeeeveee ee eer  e®eeeaeeeee 7,400 eene 350° eeee 7:75° 
W. Shepherd ...ccccccccevces 712283 woes 307 wees 9595 
Scharien & Co. ccccccscocece © JrOSO cece JAE cooe. Fs3Q9E 
Gould & Brand ...escsess see 6,929 sooo G15 sees 71344 
Young & Lonsdale ......... © 6,864 ...e 385 ceoe 7,249 
W. A. PriOf.cccccccccccccccse: O8GR cece 385 wee 7,890 
Smith & Sons .ccccdecccsde: co 6999 cece’ BOE’ ‘ccce %3R4 
Carmichael ....cscesesess coos GSES: cece S erec 6,579 





LONDON.—For additions to White House, Ebury Bridge, for 


Mr. Robt. Burleton. Mr. William Hunt, architect, FP York- 
a, a Adelphi, W.C. Quantities by Mr, G. Silvester, 
46, S 

Patman 3 = Speeneteeneee £4,263 | F. G. Minter ............ £3,700 
H. & E. Lea .nccoccccce - 3,993 - Be, BOGE cccgcesececs es 3/575 
W. Antill & Co. coedbe esse 3,990  D. Palmer ...ccccccces 31525 
Chas. HestoR .ccccccccces 3,843 C "Godson & Son ....... 3,394 
H, Burman & Sons ...«... 3780 Turtle & Appleton*...... 3,370 





Accepted, 





MANSFIELD.—Accepted for alterations to Moot Hall, Mans- 
field, for Messrs. Smith & Brown. Mr. R. Frank Vallance, architect, 
Mansfield :— 


Baker eeeeeeteseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeetete oct 534 6 GQ 





MANSFIELD.—Accepted for the erection of two shops and 


show-rooms, Leeming-street, Mansfield, for Mr. W. H. Robinson, 
Mr. R. Frank Vallance, architect, Mansfield :— 
aker CR eeeesertesia etteeses eeboetioessees -- 5324 zo 6G 





MANSFIELD.—Accepted for the enlargement of tobacco 
factory, for Mr. George Nuttall, Clerkson-street, Mansfield. Mr. R, 
Frank Vallance, architect, Mansfield :— 

J. Greemwotdeess...-- eeteteeeeeseeeCeoeteeteosn £475 ©] 9) 





MANSFIELD.—Accepted for shop and show-cases, Leeming: 


street, Mansfield, for Mr. W. H. Robinson. Mr. R, Frank Vallance, 
architect, Mansfield :— 
Messrs. Roe & Som eecsecceesees coecccccccoccce Sato BZ 8 





MITCHAM.—For making-up, kerbing, metalling, and draining 
Lilian-road, Mitcham, for the Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. 
R. M. Chart, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Mitcham :— 

Mowlem & C0....0+.0+0+ 367 E. Iles, Wimbledon® .... £256 
Free & SOMS ...csecesseces Accepted. 


257 
*Accepted. 





NORTHAMPTON.—For the conversion of two houses into 
shops and additions, Kettering-road. for Mr. W. Wheeler. Messrs. 
Mosley & Anderson, architects and surveyors, Goodyear Chambers, 
Northampton :— 

E. D. Sharman ......290 © © = J. Nevett.....+....£273 2 6 
}: W. Walls seen 285 0° 0 Hickman, North- 

Pettitt ..cecccecees 275 0 O oe (accepted) 250 0 @ 
{[Surveyor’s estimate, £260. ] 





NOT TINGHAM.—For the erection of sh , grand stand, 
offices, &c., Colwick-park, for the Nottinghamsh re Agricultural 
Society. Mr. W. O. ickson, Pepper-street, Nottingham :— 

Marshall Bros.,* Lenton, meen 7 

Thos. Fish & Sons, Hermitage Mills, Nottingham Schedule 
A. Sh & Co., Needham-street, Leicester of 
L. H oodhouse, West Bridgford, Nottingham Prices, 


OAKHAM.—Accepted for the sup of 4, tons broken 
anite, &c., for the Rutland Count fe eg Nathaniel 
Main Road Surveyor, Manton :— 

erard, Bardon Hill Granite Quarries—at sums 
varying from 11s. 3d. to 4s. per ton. 


at Count 
Ellis & Ey 





PUTNEY.—For repairs to congregational church, Putney. Mr. 
ho Church, architect :— 
eur . 


eeere ee eee ee eee ee eeee 


0 Meee | CHIRON cccesccccctececens £219 
326 | Tinman 


~ ee ee oe 


<= < 


RADLETT (Herts.)—For the erection of residence for the Rev. 
T. Bedford :— 


_ eeer. £u7 Turner & Co., Ltd. ...... ,067 
Andrews & BU cecccces< vae3 | ETE ccccncteeeses “ss 
 cadledeccosocéccoocs 1687 We SED chcepacecccccces.. ae 





READING.—For levelling, paving, curbing, channelling, forming, 
metalling, and other works in Elgar-road, for the Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. Arthur E. Collins, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Readin 
Atkins & Son .....s.05. ey 
A SRESEEES CE 283 
A. Hathaway .... 264 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


Free & Sons ....... 
F. Talbot, Reading* 








READING.—For the supply and delivery of about ds. ot 
unclimbable iron fencing and the necessary gates and fittings. Mr. 
Arthur E. Collins, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 





ama 
orr O.++++0++24317 © ©] Rowland Bros, ......£190 0 @ 
Wilkes, Limited .... 245 9 6] Mackies, Limited. or oo 
Brownlie & Murray .. 224 5 0} E. Margrett. teceseses 18915 O 
Perel & Pickering 222 o ojjJ.E dbbcéédecce +» 189 7 © 
ree 215 0° Oo o MAYERS cc ccncces - 189 0 O 
Ceres Iron Works, Hill & Smith eeeseces 187 3 6 
Limited.........+.. 210 0 0} Hayward & Sons .... 185 0 o 
ST OE Uieccesceces 210 © © os ee & Co. .... 18216 o 
E, G, & J. Keay, Ltd. 209 5 10 | Walker Bros, ........ 181 0 o 
Bayliss, ones& Bayliss 199 © o| EconomicFencingCo. 18015 o 
H.S. Crump ........ 194 1 6} Bisho Co. ...ss05. 180 0 © 
Hart & Sons accccees 193 5 ©} Rowell & Co. ........ 177 15 oO 
ip ae dcessenaeoee 192 © o| Johnson Bros. & Co., 
J. T. Spencer ....... »- 192 0 O London® ......665. 17417 6 








* Recommended for acceptance. 





SHIRLEY one. —For kerbing several streets, for the Local 
Board. Mr. H. J. Weston, C.E., Surveyor, Local Board Offices, 


Posey cmey Scachagten ~ 
Roe & Grace .....00+++975 15 


ithacues F. Osman, Shirle . Sees 11 
Crook & Batten . ee 


1,282 
1,246 
1,200 


1,169 


Piayiair ‘& Toole . ecccce 


ee oe oe | 


. 








SUDBURY HILL.—For additions to Bowden House, Sudbu 
Hill, for Mr. T. J. Barwell. Mr. W. H. Harrison, architect. No 
ar -a — y, 

OE ccceccccccces sooo fyt, 250] Chinchen .. ...cccccsececceck B 
[ Ceecseeceseceeess 975} Batchelor..... dechsagoaree £804 
DOW csccccccsccececcdcce Oph DUMOME cccdécccccce usetes 783 





SWANSEA.— For sinking ten trial shafts for water supply 
purposes, near Cray, Brecon, for the Town Council :— 
» Harrison, Swansea....cccesscscccsccess 


. 576 ° oO 





SWINTON (Yorks.).—For providing and layin ipe-sewers, 
kerbing, asphalting, &c., Temperance-street aaa cppes -Street, 
Kilnhurst, for the Local Board. Mr. G. J. Monson, C.E., Surveyor 
Local Board Offices, Swinton :— . 


R, Hill senseeenssvessesersssescessscesassssnsee | O90 10 7 


85 § 
F. Eyre ®eeretaeeeeeeeteeeeee eee teseeeseeaeeeee eeneeee 144 1g : 





TORQUAY.—For the apeuiee ae the fish quay; also for the 
erection of stores and build oes thereon, for the Corporation, 
id Har 


Mr. Henry A, Garrett, Borou bour Engineer, Town Hall, 
Torquay :— 
Contract Contract Contract 
eae ion I. a 1a. No, 2. 
a oc *eeeeteCeoeaeee ee aeeeee 9,759 *eee 10, 2 

Hatherley & Carr ........ P cece ” ++ £6,872 
LMWGGE séccveccsoceecesee 5,500 eoee 5,080 .... 6,000 
Ti cisiincseennatanes 4,014 cece _— esses 5,900 
ee seenes ccccece eeseese 55300 weee 5,500 «eee 45550 
TOSS coccccccceccceceesee:-0 ome eese > ame eeee 
Kidds eeeee eeeeeeeee eevee 3,740 eeee 3,824 *eee — 
Perrin & LONG wecesscecess 3,150 eeee 3,298 «2. 4,950 
SESE G AS connesceces cccce, BOOB. cose — cose 45796 
Cooke eeeeaeeceeveeeeeeeaeeeeeae 3,524 eeee 3,924 eere 4,628 
Pethick Bros........ assoc « 4100 .... 4,266 .... 5,220 
Rabbich & Brown eeeerveece —_ eeee —_— eee 4,220 
Shellabear, Plymouth* .. 2,460® .... 2,680 .... 3,980 
Dixon BroS...-.esccesessee 2768 wees 2,990 wees 3,827 
Yeo, Torquay eeeeeereeeee ee 4 eve —— eevee 33937 


* Accepted for No. 1 
+ Accepted subject to modifications for No. 2 


2, reducing tender to 
2,867. 





WALLINGFORD (Berks.).—For the erection of a bungalow for 
Mr. Frank Sweetland, . Messrs. Mackmurdo, Hornblower, & Walters, 
architects, London and Live 
N. Lidstone ...........-£82r oO] Brasher & Sons ........£631 18 





WARE (Herts.).—For the execution of certain water supply works, 
Broxbourne and Worml z’ for the Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Mr. Bailey nar ang = North, Engineers, Palace Chambers, West- 
minster, Lon 


Wilt Clee. i, 9 ofJ. B ooo ZG . 

B, Cooke & Co. .... 1,540 0 of Peattie & Axtill. ep 4 : 

Solden Hipwell . 1,495 3 0] Ekins & Coa,, ert: 

ames Dickson .... 1,480 0 of fofd ire ) .. 1300 ° 
ohn Neave......-. %477 ° o| D. H, Porter ...... 1,290 © @ 
ughes & Gotto . Seg 2 10| M.S. Kitteringham, 1,216 o o 

L. H. Green......++ 1,439 12 3 








WATFORD.—For adtitions, &c., to Policé station, for the 
Standing Joint Committee and Herts County Council. r. 





Ura A. Smith, County Surveyor, 28, Victoria-street, London, 

ge a ge «see £477 19 10] C. Brightman .......£415 0 0 

H. Wall & soeee 469 0 ©} Chas, Eames ...... 3998 0 

C. & J. eeeeiee -» 454 © O| F. Dupont..,..s.... 305 0 © 

Thos, Turner, Ltd... 435 © > or’ Ww. judge Wat- 

W. Lawrence........ 41 cocccesosose 902 0 O 
* p B. 





‘ WEST HARTLEPOOL.—For the construction of St. Paul’s and 
five other streets, for the Corporation. Mr. J. W. Brown, C.E 
Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool :— 

Waldon-street, 
A. & Ww. N. Meston, power ar eeeeeerses -£298 6 4 
Christopher-street, 
A. & W. N. Meston, Swi e sceeescoes S195 18 20 
enson-street, 
A. & W. N. Meston, Siockton-on Toe teseeesees $413 19 2 
t. Paui's-road, 
A. & W.N, —— Stockton-on-Tees <2”... 0hybt 10 0 





, Rithard, and Bentley-street. 
Geo, Pickering, Weet Hart lepool OITTTTITiTiiity 8 
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WHITEHAVEN.—Acc for the etectition of and 
water works, Parton, for the Rural Sanitary Authority. essrs. 
Pickering & Crompton, pln Rive Whitehaven. Quantities by the 
engineers 


Richard Cousins & Son, Whitehaven £1,107 9 11 





WIMBLEDON.—Accepted for annual contracts for the Wimble- 
don Local Board :— 
Per foot run. 
s. d. 
Kerb.—A. J F. Manuelle, ror, Leadenhall- 
street, E.C 
Per ton. 
Broken granite and chippings.—A. & F. 
Manuelle, ror, Leadenhall-street, E.C. .. 14 1 and 10 11 
Cubes and pitching Mount Sorrel JmA. & 
F. Manuelle, ror, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 28 11 and 30 6 
cubes and "stichine. —Griff_ Granite 
. near Nuneaton 
Pit ‘Aints. —Potter & Co., East Croydon .. 
Fine gravel. > Hail, Croydon 
Farnham flints. —— — Farnham 
Mitcham flints.—Edward les, Queen’s- 
road, 

White and grey lime. — F. W. Pool, 
Alexandra-road, Wimbledon 

Portiand cement.—Francis & Co., Bridge 
Foot, Vauxhall 


Gri 


25 
A 


17 o and 19 


29 





WITHINGTON (Lancs.).—For draining, forming, kerbing, &c., 
Albert-road, for the Local Board. Mr. A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, 
Town-hall, Withington :— 

Baidae & Peesen... .£487 6 6|M. estes 2 Sens. £274 3 6 

Wm, Clarke 403 4 6] Worthington & |! 

Geo, Clarke °o oO n caahiouine® 240 0 O 
* Accepted. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 


»s 








‘THE BUJLDER.” CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
CATHEDRALS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(January, 1891, to June, 2893.) 
a vans Low ry drawn for this per | 
PLA 


to a large indicate the date an 
several parts MGCRIPTIVE ARTICLE, with 
de 


9- 
I. 


"THE 





Norwich 
Pa Rochester 
Lincoln 
( 
¢ 


3 _ David's 
*, York 
2. 


12. Gloucester 
13. St. Paul's ° 
14. Hereford and 
15.  aaamaad 22. =. , Sew 2 30. 
31. Durham 


incheste 

FOURPENCE-HALFFEN NY each ' ‘except I, 2, 3, 4s Se 

26, the ry 28 Lng eg ye comtewne —— 
t; 

DESCRIPTION OF CANTERB RY, “LICHFIELD, ‘ST. PALBAN'S, 'S, 

PETERBOROUGH WELLS, EXETER, SALISBURY, 

LENCOLN, and YORK, can be had, Postage and 
of seprints 


extra ; sets, 2d. or the nine sets together, 6d. 
7 (including reprints) 


rep 16s. ; post-free, 17s. 6d.) 
"THE ANCIENT CATHEDRALS 
OF SCOTLAND. 
Iona Nov. 4 


s; Bditburgh Yee. ¢ s Aberdoss “Oe: 3 |& Panbtane Dec. 2 


Aug. § +s 
7. Dunkeld van 5 Siam} 3| 10. Higin = Mar. 3 














THE ANCIENT CATHEDRALS 
OF IRELAND. 
2. St. Paste ~~-jeaattat 7. ae Came. -_ May 5 





‘THE ABBEYS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


z. Westminster oe 2 pe e° 
(This Series will be resumed when when the Ivish 
Post-free FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY each. 


6, 
is comnieed.) 





‘THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL’S 
(xg in, by 13} in.), om stout paper, for framing, 6d.; by post, 84. 


PORTF OLIOS. 
for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 64. ; by post, ss. 


London Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 








46, Gatherine-st., WC. 


— —— 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘Tur Bui_per,’LONDON. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, A ENTO. 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENT 
Six lines font fifty words) or under 6d. 
Each a onal line (about ten words) os. 6d. 

Terms for series of —— advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front a Contracts, — by Auction 
&c., may be obtain te the Publisher 

SITU IONS. WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under. . 
Each additional line (about ten words) 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* rey! Uy mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted b p ametcces Letter or by Postal Orders, paya _ 
to DOUG AS FOUR RINIER, and addressed to the Pub 
ef “ THE BUILDER,” No. 4, Catherine. -Street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issu e are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “ Classification” cannot 
be ranteed for any which may reach the Office after HALF-PAST 
Oo p.m, on that day. Those intended for the front Page should 
be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 





__ALTERATIONS IN STANDING 
S P E C I A L. ADVERTISEMENTS or ORDERS TO 
BYSCONTINOE sate must reach the Office before 10 a.m. on 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latterCOPIES ON LYshould be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ TheBuilder,” may haveRepiies addressed 

to the Office, 46, Ca ABS wrwery at en, W.C., J” 
ano Letters be forwa sed envelopes are sent, 
together with sufficient stamps to oaver oo postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





NINEPENCE EACH. 


READING CASES, { 9) eee pesar as. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘THE BUILDER " Is supplied DIRECT from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United dom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. Te. ak B paste a Barope, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, C e255 oy annum. Remittances 
DOUGLAS OURDRINIE ) should be addressed to 


(payable to to 
lisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C 








ESTABLISHED 1866, 


J.J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
ae to any Railway Station. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B, 
SPRAGUE & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


an in An 


ce of 





| 


TO , CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. F. W., J. W. B., J. E., S.H.C., T. H., and H. G. (amoy 
should mre been pes, at i ae (below our mark).—T, 
wy s).— H. (too late for insertion).—S. I. A. (ditto) 

H, &.F. we (too late: next week). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accomp 
by the name and address of the sender, not nec ily for publi¢ 
tion. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giyj 
addresses, 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 
‘e cannot unde rtake to re urn rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications re Toke ee and artistic matters show 
be addressed to THE EDITOR;; those relating to advertisem 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to TE 
PUBLISHER, and »o¢ to the Editor. 


“|THE BATH STON] E FIRMS, Lt 


FOR ALL won ye KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATBE, for Hardening and Pr 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 


HAM HILL STONS, 

The attention of Architects is 

invited to the durability and beautiful CoLoy 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Qi 
~ tch guaranteed. Stonework delive 
fixed complete. Samples and estimates f 

naive, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stok 
under-Ham, Somerset. London nt; Mr. B, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Ar 


Asphalte.—The erent and Metallic La 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 7 | 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floc 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-roc 

ies, tun-rooms, and terraces, ok 
[Apvg 














i-—- 





ntractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 
SPRAGUE & CO.’S } 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C. [Ad 


OUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHE 
accurately and with despatch, 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., ch 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLESANDD | 
For 1894, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/z. [ 


| 

’ 

} 

- 

=e | 
5 
’ 
| 


Prenel) Asnhal 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, E 

SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROO 


WASF HOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS} 
&c., &c. 


= _— —_— 


This Asphalte was chosen to 

laid at Sandringham, on the 

General Post Office, and othe 
important buildings. 




















TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ZINC AND COPPER ROOFING 
F, BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. *+ LIVERPOOL + GLASGOV 


352 to 364, Euston-road, N.W. 
218 and 220, High-street, Borough, S.E. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden, 


47 and 49, St, Enoch-squ 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENING 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fiteroy Werks, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W: 
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